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We have here an admirable likeness. Graham’s 


‘‘ Portrait Gallery” has rarely been graced by a more | 


faithful delineation of the features of a “contributor” 
than is presented in the instance of Dr. John K. 
Mitchell; and, in these days of quick inference and 


rapid conclusion, one is not a little tempted, with so | 


close a resemblance in view, illuminated, as it were, 


by an autographie fac simile, to inquire a little into | 
the analogies, and to endeavor to find how far we are | 
It is true, 


thus furnished with a clue to disposition. 
indeed—at least, so they say—that induction of this 
sort often leads to error; and the prosaic world utters 
caution against opinions founded, as it thinks, upon 
the uncertain data afforded by the flourish of a pen, 
or by the ‘natural language” of the corporeal man ; 
and, therefore, without insisting upon it that the in- 
ward spirit invariably declares itself in outward signs, 
we may at least venture to intimate that the theory 
referred to, finds support on this occasion, and that 
the physiognomy, both personal and chirographie, of 
the *“‘ contributor” now before us, is not without its 
significant meaning. Though devoted to science, 
and deservedly distinguished in the arduous labors of 
professional life, Dr. Mitchell has yet retained the 
inclination, and improved the passing moment, to cul- 
tivate the lighter graces of literature; and by a happy 
facility, arising from a combination of perseverance 
with versatility of intellect, he has been enabled to 
gather a laurel in the opposite fields of fact and fancy. 
It must, of course, be understood that his imaginative 
efforts have been mainly in the way of recreation, 


while his more serious pursuits form the business of | 


life; but it is so unusual, even in a less degree, to 


meet with those who have gained, or who seek to 


5° 


| gain distinction among men, who are not enslaved by 
a single thought—remorselessly ridden, Sinbad-like, 
by an ‘“‘old man of the sea’”’—that it is pleasant to 
| dwell upon instances which show it to be still practi- 
cable to be deeply engaged in scientific research, yet 
open likewise to impressions of a less rugged aspect ; 
| and we feel disposed to ask, under the assurance of 
affirmative response, whether a hint somewhat to this 
etfect be not furnished both by the portrait and by the 
penmanship which are offered to our contemplation. 
Philosophy is all the better with a demonstration at 
hand that it is not of necessity evermore haggard from 
the laboratory or hoarse from the lecture-room ; and it 
is by no means an unimportant lesson to learn that the 
disciplined mind acquires a power to direct its ener- 
gies at will, that painful toil may be so varied by 
literary diversion and by the charms of social inter- 


course, as rather to increase than to diminish its vigor, 
and to strengthen, rather than to enfeeble its capabili- 
ties for application. 

Such, we may venture without flattery to remark, 
is the example afforded by Dr. Mitchell ; and we allude 
to it somewhat emphatically, as it embodies an inti- 
mation to the studious that the slipshod habits into 
which they are tempted, should be looked upon more 
in the light of a fault than of a virtue. It is worth re- 
membering that shattered nerves and an unwholesome 
aspect—that carelessuess of dress and awkwardnesses 
of address, indicating an intellect which grows crooked 
without elasticity, in one direction—though so long 
looked upon as part of ‘the schools,” are not essential 
to results; but rather betoken early feebleness and 
premature decay; and it is well not to forget that to 
maintain the mind in its soundness and integrity, there 
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is no wiser course than that pursued by the subject of 
our present imperfect sketch, who appears to keep all 
his faculties in exercise and alertness, by devoting 
suitable attention to science, to literature and to so- 
ciety. Upon the benefits thus derived, it is superfluous 
to comment. 

Dr. Mitchell was born at Shepardstown, Virginia, 
on the 12th of May, 1798. His father, also a physi- 
cian, was a native of Scotland, descended from one 
of the oldest and most respectable families of that 
country, and came to America long before the birth 
of his son. It was the misfortune of young Mitchell 
to lose his father at an early age; but the circum- 
stances of the family were such that this melancholy 
deprivation did not materially interfere with his edu- 
cation and prospects. In 1807, he was sent to Scot- 
land, and commenced his. studies at the town of Ayr, 
a spot consecrated by the achievements of Wallace 
and by the poetry of Burns. Here our youthful student 
beguiled his leisure hours by rambling among the pic- 
turesque scenery of this romantic region, gathering 
health and strength, and acquiring that love of nature 
which is ever a source of the purest delight. After a 
protracted residence at Ayr, he removed to Edin- 
burgh, where he received his classic education. 

In 1819, having passed through his collegiate career, 
he returned to America, and entered upon the study 
of medicine under the justly celebrated Dr. Chapman ; 
and, passing with much credit through the usual pro- 
bation, he received his diploma as Doctor of Medi- 
cine. Before he graduated, however, he had made a 
voyage to and from China, for the purpose of firmly 
re-establishing his health, which had become impaired 
by long devotion to severe study; and having thus 
been benefitted both as regards the main objects of his 
pursuit and also in reference to his pecuniary inter- 
ests, our young physician, now fairly entered into the 
ranks of the faculty, resolved once more to visit the 
East, and accepted the situation of surgeon to a vessel | 
in the China trade. 








It was probably to beguile the tedium of these voy- | 
ages that young Mitchell first had recourse to his pen | 
in the way of poetic effort : for we find, under date of | 
1820, his brilliant and spirited lyric, ‘‘ The Nor’ | 
West,” published in Graham’s Magazine, of April, | 
1841, which is appended, not only as offering a good | 
specimen of the author’s style in this species of com- | 
position, but likewise as embodying a thought which | 
will find response in all who are subject to atmo- | 
spheric influences, or who have fainted under the | 
tropical sun. 

In 1821, a description of the ‘‘ Chinese Monster,” 
written in China, by Dr. Mitchell, was printed in this 
city, in ‘‘ The American Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal;” and, in the same year, a poem from his pen 
was issued anonymously, under the title of ‘St. 
Helena—By a Yankee,” which displays much poetic 
thought and great ease and smoothness of versification. 

In February, 1823, Dr. Mitchell was married to 
Miss Sarah Matilda Henry, the accomplished daugh- 
ter of our venerable and respected fellow-citizen, 
Alexander Henry, President of the ‘‘ American Sun- | 
day School Union ;” and, in the same year, he was 


elected physician to the ‘ Alms-House Infirmary,” 
now known as the ‘‘ Alms-House, Blockley.” In 
1828, he was elected in the same capacity to the 
‘“‘ Pennsylvania Hospital;” and from 1833 to 1838, he 
lectured upon ‘‘ Chemistry applied to the Arts,” in the 
Franklin Institute of this city. In April, 1841, he was 
unanimously chosen Professor of the Practice of 
Medicine to the ‘“ Philadelphia Jefferson Medical 
College,” a station which he continues to fill with 
equal honor to himself and advantage to the institu- 
tion, being deservedly popular with the students who 
come under his charge, by his clearness and ex- 
cellence as a lecturer, and by the agreeable manner 
in which his knowledge is imparted. No one knows 
better how to awake attention and to command re- 
spect, at the same time rendering the lesson both 
pleasant and impressive. 

As a prose writer, Dr. Mitchell’s productions have 
been chiefly in the line of his profession. In 1830, 
he edited the American edition of Sir Michael 
Farraday’s ‘‘Chemical Manipulations,” furnishing 
copious annotations to the text. To the ‘ American 
Medical and Physical Journal” he has always been 
a valuable and valued contributor. His principal 
papers, in this periodical, are as follows: ‘‘ On the 
Penetration of Gases through Animal Membranes, 
with Original Views and New Experiments,” in 1830 ; 
“A New Theory, and Treatment of Rheumatism,” 
in 1831; ‘‘ On the Tests for the Detection of Arsenic, 
with New Points,” in 1832; ‘On the Formation of 
Solid Carbonic Acid Gas, with a Peculiar Original 
Apparatus,” in 1838, &c., &c.; and, in the ‘‘ North 
American Medical and Surgical Journal,” ‘‘ A Paper 
on Small Pox,” and another ‘ On the Curvatures of 
the Spine,” &c., &e. 

It has well been remarked that the peculiar property 
of all of Dr. Mitchell’s medical writings lies in their 


| originality and independence of thought, which, as 


such qualities always do, are sure to excite attention. 


| Productions of this character are too often mere com- 


pilations, evidences of industry, perhaps, in the work 
of following up the researches of others, but possess- 
ing no other merit. The article upon Dr. Mitchell’s 
own discovery, ‘‘ The Penetration of Gases,” pro- 


duced a strong sensation in scientific circles; and, as 


| often happens in such cases, the discovery was un- 


blushingly claimed by a physician abroad; but, at a 
subsequent meeting of the “ British Association,” the 
credit was unanimously accorded to our fellow-citizen, 
and the pretender sank into merited obscurity. 

Dr. Mitchell also wrote, in 1838, a lecture, entitled, 
*'The Wisdom of God as Displayed in the Formation 
of Water,” which was published in “ Greenbank’s 
Periodical Library of Standard Works ;” and, in 1834, 
his lectures ‘‘ On the Means of Elevating the Charac- 
ter of the Working Classes,” ‘The Value of the 
Practical Interrogation of Nature,” and “On the 
Value of a Great Medical Reputation,” were de- 
livered at the Franklin Institute and the Philadelphia 
Medical Institute, and afterwards published, in the 
same year, in pamphlet form. 

The only fanciful productions in prose from Dr. 
Mitchell’s pen, with which we are acquainted, are 
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“The Avalanche, or The Monks of St. Bernard,” 
and ‘Calumet, or The Christian Indian,” both pub- 
lished in the *‘ Religious Souvenir” for 1834-5. 

“ Indeciston, and Other Poems,” a volume upon 
which Dr. Mitchell’s poetic reputation is- chiefly 
founded, was issued from the press of Carey & Hart, 
in 1839. “Indecision” is a poem of considerable 
length, intended to convey a moral of the most useful 
character, by proving, 

‘“ That indecision marks tts path with tears ; 
That want of candor darkens future years ; 


That perfect truth is virtue’s safest friend ; 
And that to shun the wrong is better than to mend.”’ 


And the poet has carried out the idea in a story of 
romantic incident, somewhat unequal and hasty at 
times in its construction, but, on the whole, marked 
with power, and calculated deeply to interest the 
reader. As our limits prevent analysis, and as the 
separation of passages from their context, in a work 
of this character, affords but an imperfect means of 
estimating its value as a whole, we must content our- 
selves with the Subjoined description of a burial at 
sea, which occurs at the commencement of the 
‘Second Part.” It is not, perhaps, the most striking 
selection that could have been made, but it probably 
bears isolation better than lines more interwoven 
with the development of individuality, while it fur- 
nishes a fair example of the author’s style of thought, 
and method of versification. 

Where sea and sky their dubious colors merge, 

And up, at one bright leap, in glory springs 

The sun, and o’er the ocean spreads his wings. 

Along the rippling waters, golden light, 

A trembling causeway paves, so pure, so bright, 

A path to Heaven it seems to fancy’s eye, 

Continued upward through the yellow sky, 

in clouds like clustered gems of avery hue, 

To pale the ruby’s blush and shame the sapphire’s blue. 

The sportive dolphin, like a floating flower, 

Of thousand tints, adorns his waving bower. 

The curving porpoise, on the crested pride 

Of curling billows, takes his liquid ride ; 

And silver flying-fishes dash away 

Before the breeze, and in the sunbeams play. 

There is a freshness in the breezy air ; 

There is a joyous spirit everywhere. 

The ship alone, in sorrow’s ensigns dressed, 

No longer waves her standard on her crest, 

But there, half-mast, its heavy folds repose, 

The gloomy signal of internal woes. 

Death, always mournful, ever seems to be 

A drearier thing upon the lonely sea. 

All know, all mourn, all speak of her who dies, 

And as the death sign o’er the ocean flies, _ ; 

Sull sport the ceaseless waves and laugh the jocund skies. 

The very contrast deepens the distress, 

And pride is tutored into humbleness. 


For our own part, however, we infinitely prefer 
Dr. Mitchell’s lyrics to the more extended poem ; for, 
indeed, it has always been a doubt with us whether 
brevity and condensation be not the true province of 
poetry, leaving the protracted story to plainer prose. 
We are satisfied, at least, that this is his more appro- 
priate field; and his fancy here exhibits itself with a 
joyous brilliancy, and a happiness of expression, 
which seem to give the assurance that had Dr. 
Mitchell devoted himself to song writing—in which, 
by the way, so few succeed—his name would have 
ranked among the most distinguished of our time. 
As an evidence of the correctness of this assertion, 





we subjoin several selections, which appear to us to 
be possessed of a high order of merit. : 


THE BRILLIANT NOR’ WEST. 


Let Araby boast of her soft spicy gale, 

And Persia her breeze from the rose-scented vale ; 
Let orange-trees scatter in wildness their balm, 
Where sweet summer islands lie fragrant and calm; 
Give me the cold blast of my country again, 
Careering o’er show-covered mountain and plain, 
And coming, though scentless, yet pure, to my breast, 
With vigor and health from the cloudless Nor’? West. 


I languish where suns in the tropic sky glow, 

And gem-studded waters on golden sands flow, 

Where shrubs, blossom-laden, bright birds and sweet trees 
With odors and music encumber the breeze; 

I languish to catch but a breathing of thee, 

To hear thy wild winter-notes, brilliant and free, 

To feel thy cool touch on my heart-strings rest, 

And gather a tone from the bracing Nor’ West. 


Mists melt at thy coming, clouds flee from thy wrath, 
The marsh and its vapors are sealed on thy path, 
For spotless and pure as the snow-covered North, 
Their cold icy cradle, thy tempests come forth. 

Thy blue robe is borrowed from clearest of skies, 
Thy sandals were made where the driven snow lies, 
And stars, seldom seen in this low world, are blest 
To shine in thy coronet—bxilliant Nor’ West. 


Forever, forever, be thine, purest wind, 

The lakes and the streams of my country to bind; 
And oh! though afar I am fated to roam, 

Still kindle the hearths and the hearts of my home! 
While blows from the polar skies holy and pure 
Thy trumpet of freedom, the land shall endure, 

As snow in thy pathway, and stars on = erest, 
Unsullied and beautiful—glorious Nor’ West. 


THE WITHERED ROSE-BUD. 


Ay! why does this rose-bud more beautiful seem, 
Than when gracing the spot where it grew ; 

All withered and pale, of a flower but the dream ? 
*Tis because it was given by you. 


*Tis because the sweet flowret had lingered awhile 

‘On the bosom of beauty and youth, 
Hadborrowed her lustre, had stolen her smile, 
ame to me breathing her truth. 





ough its leaflets are gone to decay, 

lly drooping its stem, 

And tints from the rainbow are fading away, 
*T will still be of roses the gem. 


Like its fragrance, still lingering, fond memory the while 
Will couple this blossom with thee, 

And soothe by recalling the look and the smile 
That came with the rose-bud to me. 


As before remarked, the portrait now published is 
an excellent likeness of Dr. Mitchell; and to render 
it the more complete, it may be added that in person 
he is tall, muscular and robust, his admirable organiza- 
tion giving him a remarkable power of endurance, 
whether the call be made upon his intellectual or his 
physical faculties, and enabling him, when the occa- 
sion demands such exertion, to pass uninjured through 
those exhausting fatigues and harassing cares apper- 
taining to his profession, which so often break down 
such as are less fortunately constituted. In conver- 
sation, Dr. Mitchell is remarkable for graceful fluency 
and brilliant expression; while few are gifted with a 
more ready wit, or with a better faculty for agreeable 
repartee. We may discover in his autograph not a 
little that is emblematic of character; the flowing 
ease and freedom from harsh angularities, which are 
evinced in the one, have corresponding resemblances 
in the other. 
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1O0..THE FUTURE. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





O, Land of Promise! from what Pisgah’s height 
Can I behold thy stretch of peaceful bowers? 
Thy golden harvests flowing out of sight, 
Thy nestled homes and sun-illumined towers? 
Gazing upon the sunset’s high-heaped gold, 
Its crags of opal and of crysolite, 
Its deeps on deeps of glory that unfold 
Still brightening abysses, * 
And blazing precipices, 
Whence but a scanty leap it seems to heaven, 
Sometimes a glimpse is given, 
Of thy more gorgeous realm, thy more unstinted blisses. 


O, Land of Quiet! to thy shore the surf 
Of the perturbed Present rolls and sleeps ; 
Our storms breathe soft as June upon thy turf 
And lure out blossoms; to thy bosom leaps, 
As to a mother’s, the o’er wearied heart, 
Hearing far off and dim the toiling mart, 
The hurrying feet, the curses without number, 
And, circled with the glow Elysian, 
Of thine exulting vision, 


Out of its very cares wooes charms for peace and slumber. 


To thee the Earth lifts up her fettered hands 
And cries for vengeance; witha pityigg smile 
Thou blessest her, and she forgets her bahds, 
And her old wo-worn face a little while 
Grows young and noble; unto thee the Oppressor 
Looks, and is dumb with awe; 
The eternal law 
Which makes the crime its own blindfold redresser, 
Shadows his heart with perilous foreboding, 
And he can see the grim-eyed Doom 
From out the trembling gloom 
Its silent-footed steeds toWard his palace goading. 


What promises hast thou for Poets’ eyes, 
Aweary of the turmoil and the wrong! 

To all their hopes what overjoyed replies! 

‘What undreamed ecstasies for blissful song! 

Thy happy plains no war-trump’s brawling clangor 
Disturbs, and fools the poor to hate the poor ; 

The humble glares not on the high with anger ; 
Love leaves no grudge at less, no greed for more ; 





In vain strives Self the godlike sense to smother ; 
From the soul’s deeps 
It throbs and leaps ; 
The noble ’neath foul rags beholds his long lost brother. 


To thee the Martyr looketh, and his fires “ 
Unlock their fangs and leave his spirit free ; € 
To thee the Poet ’mid his toil aspires, 
And grief and hunger climb about his knee 
Welcome as children ; thou upholdest 
The lone Inventor by his demon haunted ; 
The Prophet cries to thee when hearts are coldest, 
And, gazing o’er the midnight’s bleak abyss, 
Sees the drowsed soul awaken at thy kiss, 
And stretch its happy arms and leap ufPdisenchanted. 


Thou bringest vengeance, but so loving kindly 
The guilty thinks it pity; taught by thee 
Fierce tyrants drop the scourges wherewith blindly 
Their own souls they were scarring; conquerers see 
With horror in their hands the accursed spear 
That tore the meek One’s side on Calvary, 
And from their trophies shrink with ghastly fear ; 
Thou, too, art the Forgiver, 
The beauty of man’s soul to man revealing ; 
The arrows from thy quiver 
Pierce error’s guilty heart, but only pierce for healing. 


O, whither, whither, glory-winged dreams, 
From out Life’s sweat and turmoil would ye bear me? 
Shut, gates of Fancy, on your golden gleams, 
This agony of hopeless contrast spare me! 
Fade, cheating glow, and leave me to my night! 
He is a coward who would borrow 
A charm against the present sorrow 
From the vague Future’s promise of delight: 
As life’s alarums nearer roll, 
The ancestral buckler calls, 
Self-clanging, from the walls 
In the high temple of the soul; 
Where are most sorrows, there the poet’s sphere is, 
To feed the soul with patience, 
To heal its desolations 
With words of unshorn truth, with love that never wearies. 








SELF-DISTRUST. 





BY £RNEST HELFENSTEIN. 





Ir may be even so, that I who yearn 

With all unceasing earnestness for love, 

For genial interchange of soul with soul, 
Have that within me which may never learn 
Soul-felt content except in things above. 

It may be I do lack that self-control, 

That placidness in life’s small, common things, 





Which leave no vacancy to other minds. 
Forgetful that my feet earth’s wayside press, 
That hidden yet are Psyche’s blessed wings , 
Forgetful I, how earth the vision blinds, 
I do exact too much of nobleness—~ 
Claim that for love on earth, which Heaven can only 
bless! 
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BLANCHE NEVILLE. 


A STORY OF QUEEN MARY’S COURT. 
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(Continued from page 39.) 





BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Tue four noble Marys had been dismissed from 
night toilet, and the Queen of Scots was left alone in 
her chamber. They had left the royal couch ready 
for the reception of its lovely inmate. The curtains 
were drawn back, and hung around the high and 
ponderous bedstead in voluminous folds of blue 
damask. The linings, of lustrous white satin, here 
and there turned outward in a snowy wave, were 
gathered in azure masses, as one sometimes sees a 
cloud wreathed together, and breaking up the depths 
ofa summer sky. The counterpane, of glowing silk, 
was turned down, and lay across the bed in a rich 
crimson wave, revealing, not only the snow white 
pillows, profusely frilled with lace, but a portion of 
the perfumed sheets, sweeping downward, pure and 
glossy as the crust which a single frost flings upon a 
snow bank. One of the pillows was slightly crushed, 
for the cheek of the queen had pressed it for an in- 
stant, and then she had arisen in haste, thrust her 
little unstockinged feet into a pair of slippers that had 
been left near the couch, and gliding softly across the 
room, lifted a fall of drapery that concealed a recess 
at one end, and allowed it to sweep back again, that 
the solitude which surrounded her might be perfect. 





evening, so stealing to that little sanctuary in her | 


night-dress, she knelt meekly down on the velvet 
hossack, and was soon lost in devotions pure and 
earnest as ever rose from the human heart. How 
sweet and beautifully calm was the expression of 
that face uplifted toward the crucifix, with nothing but 
the transparent lace of a night coif to cast its shadow 


on the snowy forehead, and not a single sound to | 


interrupt the soft murmurs that stole from her parted 
lips. Unconsciously she had fallen into a position 
which artists love to select for their devotees. 


Her | 





delicate form half knelt, half reposed on the hossack, 
shrouded in a mass of snow-white muslin, rendered | 


airy and cloud-like by a profusion of delicate lace 
about the hands and bosom, and contrasted richly by 
the deep red of the cushion. Her small hands were 
clasped and half buried in the lace that fell around 
them, and over her trembled the pure light of a silver 
lamp which swung softly to and fro overhead, like a 
censer, emitting a breath of perfumed smoke at every 
motion, yet so cool, so delicate, that a crushed water- 
lily would have impregnated the air almost as much. 
Those whom she loved were seldom absent from 
5* 





the mind of Mary Stuart, and, in the murmured words 
of her prayer, more than one name was breathed 
whose possessor proved traitor to her in after years. 
The name of Blanche Neville was the last that trem- 
bled on her lips as she arose, and with it came an 
expression of troubled thought, it might be of gentle 
self-reproach, for she passed directly from her ora- 
tory to a side door, and knocking against it gently, 
called Blanche Neville by name. 

It wa$ late, but yet Blanche had not retired to rest, 
for she appeared instantly at the door, and seeing the 
queen up and alone, came forward with an anxious 
and constrained air. 

“Oh! it is fortunate you are astir yet,” said Mary, 
noticing her embarrrassment. ‘ Those mad girls 
were so giddy after the hunt, that we were fain to 
dismiss them; so they have gone away, leaving us 
but half cared for. The mght is warm, and this, per- 
chance, keeps us wakeful. Bring your crimson 
mantle, and sit with us awhile, while we enjoy the 
stillness and this cool air.” 

Mary moved toward a large crimson chair as she 
spoke, and seating herself in the dim light which 
streamed through the uplifted curtains of her oratory, 


_ drew a stool to her feet, as if she expected Blanche to 
The lovely woman had forgotten her prayers that 


seat herself upon it. 

‘* See if they have left any night drink in the posset 
cup,” she said, leaning languidly back as the maiden 
flung a mantle of crimson silk over her night dress— 
‘“‘ then come hither, and seat thee on this stool at our 
feet.” 

Mary claimed all these attentions with that true 
and delicate tact which no woman of her time pos- 
sessed in greater perfection. She saw that Blanche 
was agitated, almost frightened, and sought by these 
little demands for services to reassure her. But not- 
withstanding all her delicate efforts, the timid girl was 
ill at ease. Her hands shook as she lifted the golden 
posset cup from the table where it had been placed, 
at the head of the couch, and, in her agitation, she 
allowed a few ruby drops of the cool night draught to 
flow over the sides as she bent her knee in presenting 
it. But Mary was mistaken in supposing all this 
agitation arose from sorrow or fear. It was but the 
overflow of a heart brimful of sweet and tumultuous 
emotions—the flower overladen with dew, and beam- 
ing with sunshine, is not more tremulous when the 
breeze sweeps by, than the gentle and loving heart of 


that sweet girl. . 
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“¢ And now,” said Mary, returning the cup, after 
she had bathed her lips with its ruby contents, “ sit 
down here, and tell us of the hunt. We were too 
busy running down the poor hart to take much note 
of those around us—but, as Rosamond slacked her 
pace now and then, we caught sight of thy jennet 
darting through the branches, and of a bright face un- 
derneath the plumes of thy hunting cap. Say, sweet 
one, was it the near presence of Chevalier Chatelard 
that brought the damask so riéhly to this cheek?” 

Blanche smiled and shook her head. 

“ Nay, nay,” said Mary, laying her hand caress- 
ingly on the fair tresses of the maiden, ‘‘ we must 
have the whole history of this little heart; here in 
this dim light, and with the evening’s breath sighing 
around us, even my timid Blanche may speak with- 
out blushing. Surely a pure young soul may unfold 
itself without fear, in this hour, when the lilies open 
their cups boldly to the starlight. Come, ma mignone, 
make the queen your confessor for once. Who knows 
but she may prove the fairy who will turn all these 
timid doubts into blossoms of sweet promise ?” 

‘** Ah, how kind is your grace! Is it strange that 
love becomes almost worship with all that approach 
your person?” said Blanche, lifting her soft eyes 
gratefully to the sweet face bent with such gentle 
solicitude over her. 

‘It is your heart rather than these pretty lips that 
flatters the queen, my Blanche, and Mary Stuart loves 
such homage so well that she cannot chide. But tell 
us of the chevalier. He should have spoken out his 
love boldly to-day. We gave him ample opportunity, 
and in the pauses of the chase methought he seemed 
inclined to make good use of it. How was it, trem- 
bler—speak out, and tell us®all !” 

‘“‘ Nay, your grace, I have so little to tell—in truth, 
nothing—and yet it seems to me that every thing has 
been spoken between us. There were looks—half 
words—many a gentle inquiry—and that tone of 
voice, to which none can listen without a heart- 
thrill !” 

Here a quiet smile passed over the queen’s lips, 
but she did not speak. 

‘Then when one of the forest men sounded his 
horn so near that my jennet started, and I was near 
falling from affright, he caught the fiery animal by the 
bit, and held me firmly in the saddle. When his arm 
was around me he uttered words that made me dizzy 
—the tone, I should have said, for I have no sense of 
their meaning. This is all, your grace—little enough 
truly, and yet I cannot keep down the hopes which 
will rise here in my froward heart. I know it is un- 
maidenly—foolish—but I have loved so long without 
hope, that this one ray of promise makes my heart 
tremble.” 

The sweet girl covered her face with both hands as 
she spoke, and bent forward till her ringlets fell ina 
golden shower on the queen’s lap. 

“Have no fear,” said Mary, laying her hand softly 
on the fair and drooping neck of the maiden; “ before 
the week is over this little ray of light shall be fanned 
into a noble flame. We can read all this hesitation’ 
in our minstrel chevalier. He has little of this world’s 
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gear—and thou, my Blanche, art rich only in the 
queen’s favor—but the crown has some lands left, 
and it shall go hard if Mary Stuart cannot endow the 
loveliest maiden of her court as beseems a sovereign 
lady.” 

The young girl looked up. Her face was flushed, 
her blue eyes sparkled, and a smile parted her beauti- 
ful lips—such a smile! it was like a flash of sunshine 
parting the red leaves of a rosebud ! 

“Oh, generous queen! You are so wise—so good! 
If yow think thus it must be so! He dared not speak 
out because we were both poor! He has loved me— 
he does love me—my mistress, my noble, dear mis- 
tress thinks thus—she cannot be mistaken! Oh, how 
my heart beats—and this sweet shudder rising through 
my limbs—lady, is this hope? I never knew what 
hope was before !” 

Her head fell upon the queen’s lap, and there she 
lay bathed in happy tears, and trembling like a flower 
in the night wind. The queen was startled by this 
outbreak of passionate happiness; a shade of anxiety 
came over her face, and tears sprang to her eyes. 
There was something startling and yet beautiful in 
this utter abandonment of a soul to one deep feeling, 
and she, the worshiped and admired, felt almost a 
sensation of envy toward that frail girl who could 
find such devoted love in her soul. She knew that it 
was a beautiful insanity, but there was something 
sublime in it that touched all the poetry of her own 
high nature. 

** Alas, my Blanche! and has this love taken so 
deep root? Struggle aguinst it, child—struggle against 
it!” 

** And wherefore should I struggle ?” said the young 
girl, lifting her radiant face with a look of beau- 
tiful wonder. “If he loves me, why should I 
struggle ?” 

* Ah me,” said the queen, with a faint sigh, ‘‘ when 
we keep the flame upon its altar, fire is a beautiful 
thing and fit for holy purposes ; but let it spread be- 
yond and it becomes a destroying element, an enemy 
to flee from and shudder at. So it is with woman’s 
love! Keep it shrined closely in the heart, and it 
blesses us with a gentle and holy warmth; but when 
it becomes an absorbing want—when our passions, 
our senses, and all our faculties of mind are turned 
into incense that love may feed upon it, then the very 
excess which makes its beauty renders it fearful. 
Dost thou understand me, Blanche ?” 

“JT do not know, your grace,” replied Blanche 
Neville, while her large eyes filled with wondering 
light. ‘* I have never thought of these things. But it 
seems to me as unnatural for the rose to strive against 
the sunshine that gives it bloom and beauty, as for 
the heart of woman to struggle against such feelings 
as these !” 

Blanche pressed her hand on her bosom as she 
spoke, and the white lids fell gently over her eyes. 
The queen shook her head, and sighed more deeply 
than before. 

** But, Blanche, mark that same rose when the sun- 
shine is over warm—when it has forced open the 
petals, and drank the blush up from the heart of this 
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queenly flower, does not the blossom itself break 
apart, and die with excess of light ?” 

Blanche lifted her eyes to the beautiful face bent in 
loving solicitude over her, and, with a faint smile, 
answered— 

‘Ah! my noble mistress, you reason so wisely— 
but I can only feei. Let me be happy this brief hour ! 
Perchance I shall be sad enough to-morrow !” 

‘“‘ Happy!” said the queen, passing a hand caress- 
ingly over the head of her favorite—‘ would to Heaven 
the happiness of her ‘subjects rested on the will of 
Mary Stuart! There should not be a heavy heart in 
this our realin of Scotland—least of all thine, my 
Blanche. Ha! what is this? Music that might 
charm a seraph—and in our palace grounds! Listen, 
Blanche, listen !”’ 

Blanche rose to her feet, and bending breathlessly 
forward, clasped her hand and listened. A strain of 
music, such as might have gushed from the heart of a 
nightingale, rose softly up from beneath the window, 
swelled louder and in a richer body of sound, till at 
last it burst in a storm of perfect melody through the 
chamber. 

‘“‘ Hist! Blanche, hist! it is a voice! Keep breath- 
less, that we may catch the words,” said the queen, 
gathering the mantle around her, and sinking back in 
her chair, every pulse thrilling with delight from the 
exquisite music that swept through the casement. 
True enough, that instant a sweet manly voice was 
added to the tones of the lute, and though the first 
words were tremulous and low, they rose distinctly, 
with now and then a break, through the still air. 


The heavens are kindled with stars, love, 
The moon is launched proudly on high, 
Like a pinnace o’erladen with pearls, love, 
And ploughing its way through the sky. 


The flowers are asleep in their dew, love, 
And birds nestle close in the trees ; 

While the voice of a heart fond and true, love, 
Is timidly cast on the breeze. 


Were each star that gleams o’er us a throne, love, 
Founded deep in the purple of heaven; 

And the moon, that sails yonder, alone, love, 
Freighted down with the jewels of even— 


Were the sky that bends over us mine, love, 
With its banners of crimson unfurled, 

My heart would surrender for thine, love, 
All the wealth of that beautiful world. 


But, alas! I have nothing to bring, love, 
Save this passionate worship of mine ; 

With thoughts that around thee will cling, love, 
Like perishing flowers to a shrine. 


There is treason in homage like this, love, 
Though hepelessly murmured in song; 

But the madness is sweet, and ’t were bliss, love, 
To die for the exquisite wrong. 


‘‘Tt is he! Itis his voice!” cried Blanche, in a 
joyful whisper, unclasping her hands and drawing 
close to the queen, as the song died away in a low 
plaintive murmur of the lute, that seemed but a com- 


plaint from the flowers for being aroused from their 
dewy slumber so unseasonably. 

Mary had been so entranced by the thrilling music, 
that many of the words escaped her, and even Blanche 
had caught their meaning but imperfectly; for her 
senses were confused by the tumultuous beating of 
her heart. She knew that the song breathed of de- 
voted love, timid and yet eloquent. Her apartment 
was close to that of the queen, and she could not 
doubt that it was beneath her casement, where a light 
was yet burning, that the musicians were stationed. 
It never entered the minds, either of Blanche or her 
royal mistress, that an avowal of love so bold and 
passionate could have been intended for the Queen of 
Scotland. The song, therefore, seemed to have 
arisen from the garden at that strange hour, like the 
voice of a spirit, to sweep away all doubt of Chate- 
lard’s love from the mind of Blanche Neville. 

Mary drew a deep breath as the maiden came to 
her side, and held out her hand, saying— 

“‘Hush! hush! he may sing again !” 

Music with her was a passion, and the melody of 
this song, so new, so thrillingly sweet, still vibrated 
in her heart, and she thirsted for a renewal of the 
strain. But the song was not resumed, and even the 
lute tones died softly away, though a rustling sound 
in the garden below betrayed the continued presence 
of the serenaders. 

“Nay, this must satisfy even thy timid nature,” 
said Mary, in a low voice, when assured that the 
music had really ceased. ‘ The chevalier is some- 
what bold to urge his suit at this time of night, and in 
our palace grounds; but we cannot find the heart to 
chide him, if it were but for the roses his song has 
brought to this cheek.” 

‘‘ Oh, my kind lady and queen, what have I done to 
deserve so much happiness?” cried Blanche, ec ver- 
ing the fair hand of her mistress with kisses. ‘I 
have seen flowers in our happy France unfold them- 
selves in a single hour; my heart seems like one of 
these blossoms; I can almost feel its hitherto closed 
leaves quivering apart under this sudden burst of hap- 
piness. I scarcely dreamed that such bliss could be 
known out of paradise.” 


love, or—or—nay, I will not damp this joy in its first 
glow. Listen! the shrubbery underneath stirs yet— 
were it not well to give this poet lover some token 
that his song has not been cast away on the night 
wind only? See! there are roses, red and white, in 
the crystal vase yonder—cast one from the casement 
as a token that his minstrelsy has fallen on willing 
ears.” 

“Ts itright? Will he not think me unmaidenly ?” 
said Blanche, half rising, and trembling at the bold- 
_ness of her premeditated act. ‘Nay, your grace, 
forgive the doubt! When was aught that was not 
delicate and seemly counseled by those lips ?” 

With these words Blanche crossed the chamber, 
and, taking a rose from the vase, stole softly to the 
open casement, drew back the curtains, and cast the 
blossom forth upon the night wind. She shrunk back 
the moment it had left her hand, and looked timidly 





‘‘ Hearts like thine must ever be the paradise of 
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toward the queen, as if doubtful, even after what had 
been said, of Mary’s approbation. 

But while the expression of doubt was still on her 
face, there came up from beneath the casement a 
burst of music, so thrillingly joyful in its tones, that 
surprise swept away every other feeling from her 
heart. The queen started from her chair and stole 
softly toward the window, completely carried away 
by the music, and forgetting that the curtains were 
still partially drawn back from the sash. The strain, 
which had startled her with its joyousness, continued 
several minutes, varying and broken up into wild 
sweet snatches, as if some heart were breathing its 
wild sensations of joy on the instrument, as they 
arose, fresh and unstudied, from feelings deeply 
aroused. 

** Now our Lady forgive us, but such sounds might 
win a soul from Paradise,’ said the queen, stealing 
toward her couch as the music died away in a distant 
part of the grounds. ‘‘Close the casement, my 
Blanche, and to thy couch without a word. We 
would fain drop to sleep with that last note dying 
thus upon the senses,” and, as if fearful that her own 
sweet voice might break the charm which hung 
around her, Mary Stuart lay down, and drawing the 
crimson counterpane over her, closed her eyes and 
sunk to sleep with a smile on her lips, as if the sound 
that had so charmed her were still whispering through 
the chambers of her heart. 

But Blanche, the happy, thrice happy Blanche 
Neville, no sleep visited her pillow that night, but 
wild, sweet thoughts kept her heart restless, as honey 
bees shake the flowers they rifle. Visions, such as 
only dawn upon the young fancy with the first flush 
of love, hovered around her, but in her happy unrest 
that fair cheek was warm with roses, and pleasant 
tears now and then stole down to her pillow. Sweet 
Blanche! love with her was in truth a beautiful in- 
sanity. ; 

But Blanche Neville was not the only wakeful one 
among the personages of our story that night. Long 
after the morning hours came in, Chatelard and Hugo 
sat together in the dim old chamber of their inn. The 
chevalier had flung his cloak and cap on a table, and 
was pacing the floor with unequal and rapid steps. 
His hair was disordered, his dress here and there 
sprinkled with dew, and in his bosom was a half- 
blown rose, which he ever and anon drew carefully 
from its resting place and pressed to his lips with a 
sort of delirious and passionate joy. Then he would 
turn to Hugo, his lips curling with smiles, and his 
large dark eyes sparkling with joyous excitement. 

‘** You are certain, Hugo, our eyes did not deceive 
us—it was the queen—it was Mary herself who 
came to the casement? I dare not trust my own 
eyes, [dare not trust my own heart in this matter. 
But you are sure, Hugo—nothing could escape your 
cool observation—that keen eye is never deceived— 
you are certain it was the queen, good Hugo ?” 

“For the twentieth time I tell you yes !” said Hugo, 
slightly lifting his shoulders as he proceeded carefully 
to wipe away the dew which had rallen on his lute 
with a silk scarf of his master’s. ‘TI tell you yes, 


sweet master, it was Mary herself, but what would 
you? the lute was in voiee like a bird to-night. By 
our Lady, it would have lured a saint from Paradise.” 
Here Hugo imparted a slight caress to his instrument, 
and gathering the silk in his hand went on polishing 
the rich wood with a delicate care, though it had been 
rubbed dry minutes before. 

Chatelard still continued to pace the floor, now im- 
petuously and with kindling features, and again with 
a slow, musing step, as if the burning hopes that filled 
his soul one minute were dampened and exhausted 
by his better reason the next. At length he cast him- 
self into a chair, threw open his doublet, as if op- 
pressed by the thick beating of his own heart, and 
allowing his head to fall against the high back of the 
chair, lay motionless, with closed eyes and a beau- 
tiful smile playing about his mouth, but pallid from 
emotions that were hushed for want of strength to 
endure even the joy that had been so tumultuous. 

“She loves me—she, so beautiful a queen, she 
loves me!” he murmured, as a sweet and pleasant 
lethargy crept over his senses. The next instant he 
was asleep, but smiling in his slumbers, with one 
hand thrust into his bosom, and in that hand he still 
held the rose, but gently, as if even in his dreams he 
feared to crush a single leaf of the precious flower. 

After atime Hugo placed the lute carefully in its 
case and drew toward his master. ; 

** What a princely beauty is here!” he muttered, 
gazing down on the noble features of the sleeper, 
while more than a woman’s fond admiration spoke in 
his own heavy face. ‘ Who could help loving him! 
My master, beloved, noble master, will the love of 
woman ever cling to thee like that which fills the 
heart of thy poor servant and foster brother ?” 

He sunk upon his knees—this rough, strange man— 
while uttering these words of fondness, and taking 
the white hand of the chevalier, which hung listlessly 
over the chair arm, between both his huge palms, he 
pressed his mouth softly upon it again and again, 
while his black eyes filled with moisture, and broken 
whispers of affection were smothered on his lips. 

“How he sleeps! Jesu, how beautiful is that 
smile! Oh! could the love of poor Hugo, though it 
burst this rough heart, make him look so happy in his 
dreams as this one wild hope,” muttered the singular 
being as he rose to his feet again. ‘‘ Yet why is it so 
wild? Is she not a woman—and has he not that 
which princes too often lack—beautiful manhood— 
the strong power of mind? Why should I call the 
hope of this woman’s love a wild one? Why, why? 
—Holy saints! I know not how » is, but ever and 
anon my heart beats thick with fear, and I long to 
stretch forth my hand and pluck him back as from the 
brink of a precipice. Last night I dreamed of a 
scaffold, muffled in black, and a dim figure mounting 
it, with a world of human faces uplifted toward him. 
The figure was shadowy, the face turned away. It 
could not have been my master—and yet—but what 
are dreams? Does not he dream now sweetly, bliss- 
fully, like a child overtaken with sleep beneath a rose 
thicket? He thinks of love in his slhumber—my vision 
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together? Is the dark shadow cast on me that I 
should hold him back from the peril of these dreams ? 
Nay, it is this night-stillness that darkens my brain. 
The little rose rises and falls softly to each throb of 
his heart; it is full of life and fragrance. Is not this a 
promise to him? But the heat, the heat of this warm, 
proud heart may wither it before morning. Ah! death 
is astir here in this little flower, a leaf is falling away 
even now. Not on his bosom, it must not perish 
there, the omen were a dark one.” 

Every thing around was still as the grave. The 
sleeping poet scarcely seemed to breathe. But for 
the slight shiver of that little bud, which told how 
quietly his heart was beating underneath, his deep 
repose might have been mistaken for death—happy, 
tranquil death. All the superstition—the deep, wild 
poetry of Hugo’s nature—was aroused. The still 
night was around him—the memory of his dream 
gathered on his brain like a cloud. He could not dis- 
connect that sleeping form from the dim, shadowy 
being that he had seen mounting the scaffold in his 
vision. He looked around with a sensation of vague 
fear, and his large hand trembled as he timidly with- 
drew the rose from its resting place. The stem was 
still in his master’s hand, and a cloud—which was 
almost an expression of pain—swept over his face as 
it was withdrawn. His vision seemed to change, and 
he muttered gloomily in the unrest that had all at once 
seized upon him. 

Hugo placed the rose in a drinking-cup, which 
stood on the table half full of water, and folding his 
arms, stood gazing anxiously upon it, till the leaves 
that were slightly drooping began to revive and 
freshen in the cool element. He then drew a deep 
breath, unlocked his arms, and an expression of un- 
utterable relief came to his face. His spirit had flung 
off the superstition that oppressed it. He turned to 
the chevalier, who was still muttering uneasily in his 
slumbers, and aroused him“with a cheerful voice. 

‘‘Come, my master, come. It is long past mid- 
night. This is no place for slumber.” 

Chatelard started to his feet. ‘‘Ha! Hugo, is it 
you?” he exclaimed, with a confused laugh. “I am 
glad you awoke me, I was dreaming wildly.” 

“How! What were you dreaming—not of—but 
what should it be but of love!” 

‘*Ay, Hugo,” said the poet, looking round witha 
startled expression. ‘‘ First it was of dov®, and then 
of death !” 

‘“‘ Of death!”? said Hugo, turning pale. ‘‘ Not of a 
scaffold, black as midnight, not of people around it 
with upturned faces—not—” 

“Tn truth, good Hugo, that was the sombre part of 
my vision, from which you have all thanks for arous- 
ing me,” replied the chevalier, making an effort to 
shake off the gloomy sensation that crept over him. 
‘But give me the lamp, you have let me sleep away 
half the night in that clumsy old chair.” 

With these words Chatelard took the light and en- 
tered his sleeping closet, But Hugo sat down in the 
great chair, folded his arms, and remained gazing 
fixedly on the floor till a taper of yellow wax which 
stood on the table flickered and died in its socket, 





casting its last faint beams on. his pale and heavy 
features, and then leaving him in profound darkness. 
Still he moved not, but the gray dawn found him 
awake, and with his eyes riveted on the floor. They 
had not been closed during the whole night. 


CHAPTER V. 


Again it was night. Festal torches flashed through 
a range of casements in Holyrood palace, and the 
sounds of music rang cheerily through the winding 
passages of that kingly old pile. Back in the grounds, 
beneath a huge oak, and with his feet buried in the 
luxurious turf, stood a solitary man, the outline of his 
figure but dimly seen amid the black shadows of the 
tree, and so motionless that he might have been mis- 
taken for a bronze statue, set there to ornament the 
gardens. This man was Hugo, the Italian. Obeying 
the dictates of that intense love for his master, which 
almost amounted to insanity, he had wasted hours in 
that solitary place, hoping to catch a glimpse of his 
foster brother as he revelled among the nobles of the 
court. At any time this devotion would not have 
been singular in this strange being, for, out of his 
master’s presence, he would scarcely be said to 
exist; but on this evening a restless sensation—a 
vague fear of evil, altogether new, seemed to possess 
him. His mind, always active and excitable, was 
filled with gloomy forebodings. His heavy brows 
were drawn together as he gazed, with a wistful 
look, on the palace windows, and once or twice, 
when his master’s form flitted by in the dance, he 
suddenly unfolded his arms and stretched them out 
with a sort of wild eagerness, as if prompted to 
withdraw that beloved object from some impending 
danger. 

At length the casements of a banqueting hall were 
flung open, for the night was sultry, and the queen 
had desired more air as she sat down to supper, sur- 
rounded by her band of lovely maidens and a few 
favored courtiers. But neither this bright array of 
loveliness, the flashing gold and crystal that loaded 
the tables, the wax lights pouring their fame upon 
the air, nor the distant music, had power to arouse 
Hugo from his gloomy trance. He saw all these 
things as in a vision, till the form of Chatelard rose 
upon his view. The poet was seated near the queen, 
and, even from that distance, the flash of those dark 
eyes could be discerned as he lifted a goblet and 
drained its contents to the bottom. Some flash of 
poetic thought seemed to break from his moist lips as 
he set the goblet down, for the nobles smiled on one 
another, and Mary bent her head as if in acknowledg- 
ment of some compliment, such as even her loveli- 
ness might receive with pleasure. 

Hugo looked only on his master. He saw the kind- 
ling of his handsome features, the wild grace of each 
motion as cup after cup of the rich wines of France 
was lifted to his lips. Those around seemed en- 
chanted with his wit; all was animation, joy and 
revelry. But Hugo remembered how quickly the 
southern blood of his master had ever been fired by 
wine, and his heart sank within him, 
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At length the queen arose and left the supper room, 
her ladies and the courtiers thronging around her with 
more than usual gaiety. One young girl lingered be- 
hind the rest—she leaned sadly against the casement 
a few moments, with the light of a sconce falling 
broadly upon her golden ringlets, and revealing the 
heart-stricken expression of her face. She lifted her 
hand, dashed a tear from her eyes, and moved away, 
languidly, and with an oppressed air. 

Then there was a sound of departing revellers. 
Lights began to flash from one apartment to another, 
and Hugo knew by these signs that the royal house- 
hold was retiring for the night. He left the shadow, 
which had concealed him so long, and, turning a wing 
of the palace, was making his way through that por- 
tion of the grounds which lay beneath the queen’s 
apartments. Two previous visits) had made him 
familiar with the premises, and he was hastening 
forward, in order to reach home before his master, 
when a man came hurriedly around a projecting cor- 
ner of the building, and, passing him with abrupt 
haste, planted himself directly opposite the window 
which Hugo knew to be that of the queen’s chamber. 
Hugo looked keenly at the man and started forward. 

‘* My master! all the saints be praised! You are 
safe out of the palace!” exclaimed the faithful attend- 
ant, seizing the intruder by the cloak. ‘Here have I 
been quaking with dread ever since I saw the wine 
cup at your lips. Thanks to our blessed lady! no 
harm has come of it.” 

The chevalier had torn his cloak impatiently from 
Hugo’s grasp, but on recognizing the voice, he turned 
eagerly. 

‘“* Hugo—good Hugo!” he said, ‘‘ you are here just 
at the right moment. This hour shall settle the destiny 
of your master. I wore the rose—she recognized it, 
and stealing a glance at one of her maidens—pretty 
Blanche Neville—smiled, as only that mouth can 
smile. I could only see her surrounded by the wkcele 
court—but there was intoxication in that smile! She 
loves me, Hugo—she loves me! It is this thought 
that fires my blood, not the wine. Why, man, I but 
drained a single cup—so stop this croaking about the 
wine.” 

The young minstrel shook his servant off as he 
spoke. His eyes sparkled with excitement, and his 
lips were proudly curved. There was courage even 
to audacity in his whole demeanor. 

“Take your hands from my cloak, Hugo! I will 
not be controlled! Nothing shall take me hence till 
I have spoken with the queen.” 

“ Are you mad ?”? whispered Hugo, through his shut 
teeth, for they were close by the palace, and the 
chevalier had spoken in a full tone of voice; ‘ are 
you mad? See, the queen is already in her chamber, 
a flood of red light is even now pouring through the 
curtains which muffle her casement. Come, let us 
away !” 

‘“* Be patient, Hugo,” said the chevalier, grasping 
his servant by the arm; “‘ she may yet come forth to 
breathe the cool air before retiring. I am told that 
such is her practice when the air is over sultry, I 
would give my life for one word with her.” 


‘A single word with Queen Mary at this hour 

would most certainly cost your life,” said Hugo, still 
holding to his master’s garments. 
/ “Vife—tush, man, what were life to that one sen- 
timent, ‘ Chatelard, I love you!’ from those heavenly 
lips. Methinks the death that came after these words 
would be sweeter than an eternity of common exist- 
ence. There !—there is a shadow against the case- 
ment,—she is coming forth. Now, Hugo, on the next 
instant hangs the fate of your master !” 

Hugo held his breath, and the chevalier remained 
motionless, silently watching a little postern door that 
opened toa flight of stairs communicating between 
the gardens and that wing of the palace occupied by the 
queen. The door did in truth open, and a female 
figure appeared, hesitating, as if the sound of voices 
had startled her. 

“It is she! it is she!” cried the chevalier, without 
even striving to suppress his joy, and once more 
rending his garments from Hugo’s grasp, the rash man 
darted forward. 

Hugo clasped his great hands, and watched the 
movements of his master with painful dismay. He 
saw him pause a moment by the open door—fling 
aside from the figure with an impatient gesture, and 
then dart forward into the palace. 

A faint shriek burst from the female, and Hugo 
sprang forward just as Blanche Neville had turned 
and stood gazing wildly about, as if quite bereft of all 
presence of mind, by the suddenness of what had 
passed. 

Hugo gave one glance at that pale wild face, and 
saw that it was not the queen. 

“In the name of Heaven and all its holy saints! 
lady, tell me where he went!” exclaimed the terrified 
man; ‘‘ my master—the Chevalier Chatelard I mean ! 
He passed you—I saw him enter the palace !” 

‘Tt was he—it was telard then?” cried the 
young girl, falling back against the heavy stone 
mouldings of the door. 

‘¢ Tell me where he went, lady—his brain is on fire 
to-night!” cried Hugo. 

The young girl lifted her hands, tore the linked 
fingers asunder, and drew close to Hugo. Her lips 
trembled, but gave forth no sound. 

“ Those stairs—the door—whither do they lead?” 
cried Hugo, grasping the little hand that had fastened 
on his sleeve. ‘ Speak, lady !—this silence may cost 
a life !” 

‘* To her chamber—to the queen’s!” broke from the 
lips of the poor girl. 

‘** And no where else?” 

* Through mine to hers—no where else !” 

‘* Holy saints! he is lost!” 

Searcely had these words escaped Hugo’s lips, 
when a faint shriek broke through the door from 
overhead, followed by a confused sound of words, 
and the noise of many feet moving hurriedly about. 
Wild with apprehension, Hugo darted forward up the 
stairs, through a dark and winding passage, and into 
a small bed-chamber, lighted only through the open 
door which led to a larger and far more magnificent 





room. 
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“Too late—too late!” burst from his lips, and 


Hugo fell back against the wall, overpowered and 
utterly unmindful of his own danger in thus remain- 
ing so near the royal apartment. 

The scene which met his eye through the open door 
was indeed one to bewilder and terrify him. In the 
centre of the room stood Mary Stuart, her eyes flash- 
ing and her beautiful brow crimson with resentment. 
She had evidently been interrupted while preparing 
for rest, for her hair was arranged under a low night 
coif—the festive robe which she had worn that even- 
ing had been loosened, and was now hastily gathered 
up with one hand. over her neck and bosom. The 
other hand was held out, and one trembling finger 
pointed sternly toward the Chevalier Chatelard, who 
stood near the oratory, overwhelmed with confusion 
and shrinking beneath the words of proud anger that 
fell from the queen’s lips. 

‘‘ Look you, my maidens!” she cried, turning to 
the group of fair girls who stood trembling around her 
couch—‘‘ look on this bold man! We had favored 
him, as you all well know, for the sake of one who is 
near to us. His talent pleased us, and we encouraged 
him near our person for a single night—when lo! he 
breaks into our very bed-chamber with the tale of his 
audacious love! Mark you, girls, the love of a stroll- 
ing minstrel for a Dowager of France and Queen of 
Scotland! It must be told here—here at our dis- 
robing—nay, by our Lady! the thing seems past be- 
lieving !” 

Mary broke into a laugh, in which something of 
mischievous merriment mingled with bitter scorn. 

The proud anger betrayed in this speech—the scorn 
which burdened the laugh at its close, aroused Chate- 
lard from the stupor that had seized upon him as the 
first storm of her resentment broke upon him. The 
head which had fallen forward on his bosom. was 
slowly lifted. The veins on his crimson forehead 
grew prominent, and his eyes kindled—but all the 
wild impetuosity of hope that had urged him into that 
dangerous presence was swept away. He moved a 
step toward the queen, who drew haughtily back, and 
knelt at her feet. 

‘‘Lay my head upon the block, proud lady,” he 
said, ina low, firm voice; ‘‘my presumption deserves 
it—but oh! spare me this scorn! My sin is great— 
but Iam a man, with the feelings and pride of man- 
hood strong at my heart, as those of a king can be! 
Crush the being that has offended so grievously, but 
do not sting him to the soul with taunts like those 
which fell from your lips but now.” 

There was something in the proud humility of this 
speech that touched the gentle and too forgiving na- 
ture of Mary Stuart. The fine and noble features 
uplifted to hers, also had their effect on a being whose 
love of the beautiful in all things was almost a pas- 
sion. She glanced toward her maidens, and saw 
something of her own relenting feelings reflected in 
their agitated faces. The angry flush grew fainter on 
her brow. 

‘‘ What excuse—what show of reason had you, rash 
man, for this audacious intrusion ?” she said, ina tone 
which it cost her a struggle to render severe. 





‘*T had but this !” said the chevalier, in a smothered 
voice, pressing his hand against the withered rose 
which had been remarked in his bosom during the 
evening revels. ‘Had this fatal token never left 
your hand, I had not been the traitor that I seem !” 

The queen started and changed color. 

‘Draw back, maidens, draw back—you press too 
close upon us,” she said, with a hasty wave of the 
hand; then turning to the chevalier, she added— 
* The rose—well, what of the rose? What connec- 
tion has that with these treasonable practices ?”’ 

‘* Since last night, when this little flower was cast 
from your casement, lady, in answer to the homage 
of my poor song, the love which was consuming my 
heart broke forth. I was filled with hope, wild, in- 
sane, intoxicating hope. It had no object, no thought, 
but swept over my soul, wild, sweet and fatal. It 
maddened me, and I am here!” 

‘‘ Unhappy man! It was not my hand that dropped 
the mischievous flgwer. The song—we deemed it— 
addressed to another—one who—nay, our Lady help 
us! but this isa terrible mistake—Heaven forefend 
that it ends not in deeper evil.” 

Chatelard had kept his eyes fixed upon Mary’s face 
as she spoke. He saw that she was troubled, and a 
conviction that he had deceived himself fell coldly on 
his heart. All her anger, all her scorn, had not the 
power to crush his spirit like that icy conviction. He 
took the rose from his bosom and it fell upon the floor. 
His eyelids drooped, tears swelled under them, and a 
single drop stole down his cheek. He arose to his 
feet, folded his arms, and spoke with a terrible effort 
to crush back the humiliating and bitter feelings that 


“were almost choking him. 


“Tt was a brief delusion,’ he said, “ brief and 
criminal—but the anguish of this moment might satisfy 
even the proud vengeance of a queen. I am ready to 
pay the penalty of my crime. My soul can never 
bow before the executioner’s axe—it has bent beneath 
the few words that have aroused me from my dream.” 

Mary was much distressed. All her angry feelings 
had vanished, and now she was only anxious to save 
the unhappy man from the consequences of his mad 
act. She looked around upon her ladies—they were 
all faithful and attached to her, and they alone knew 
of Chatelard’s intrusion into her room—she forgot the 
insult he had offered to her dignity as a queen in her 
sweet and compassionate feelings asa woman. She 
thought of poor Blanche Neville, and her resolution 
was taken. 

‘Tt is wrong—it is imprudent mercy—perhaps— 
when we command you to depart, unhappy man, not 
only from the palace at once, but from Scotland also. 
But, in consideration of your wild mistake, we are 
ready to wave justice for mercy at once, before your 
fault is known. Go, and let this rash act be forgotten !” 

Mary turned to her ladies as she spoke, and added, 
as if anxious to excuse the leniency of her conduct— 
“ The man is well nigh distraught! The members of 
our council would think his fault worthy of death, 
perchance. We were no woman, great as his offence 
has been, to render him up to this dreadful fate.” 

Before any one could answer, the sound of foot- 
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steps approaching the chamber hurriedly and in con- 
fusion, startled them all. Chatelard lifted his head, 
and fire flashed back to his eyes, while Mary turned 
deathly white, and her ladies looked anxiously to- 
ward the door. It was flung open, and Mary Living- 
ston appeared, followed by Lord Murray and several 
members of the council. 

In her anger and affright at the first entrance of 
Chatelard, the queen uttered some hasty exclamation, 
which Mary Livingston had mistaken for a desire that 
help should be summoned. In the tumult she had 
gone forth, and, lo! the result. 

*« Seize that man !” cried Lord Murray, pointing to 
Chatelard with his finger. 

“Nay, my lord, nay, good brother—” the queen 
broke off, for there was something in Murray’s eye, 
as he turned it upon her, which checked the kind im- 
pulse that had prompted her to speak. 

‘‘ Have we been misinformed, gracious sister,” he 
said, still keeping his eyes upon her face— Has this 
man traitorously intruded into the royal apartments— 
or comes he here with any sanction which we of 
your council may not dispute ?” 

The blood rushed over the fair brow of Mary Stu- 
art, and her lip began to quiver. ‘‘ Brother ! my lord!” 
she cried in a tone of surpise and indignation, “‘ mean 
you to insinuate that this rash gentleman is here by 
our connivance ?” 

‘* Nay, your grace cannot blame us if some such 
interpretation is drawn from the eager desire to shield 
the traitor, which was manifest but now!” 

Tears came to the queen’s eyes, but they sparkled 
still, and, though her lips quivered, there was some- 
thing of high spirited scorn in their expression—scorn 
mingled and softened by outraged affection. 

‘Tf you are disposed to think thus meanly of your 
sister, James, the queen cannot stoop to vindicate 
herself. Your own heart should answer such doubts, 
as becomes a Stuart !” 

‘Tt does answer them, and as becomes the honor 
of a Stuart—but that honor, gracious lady, must be 
sustained before the people of Scotland. Weak 
mercy were but to give tongue to scandal here. I 
pray you let that man be taken hence !” 





The.queen turned pale and drew a sharp breath, | 


but her brother’s words had taught her the danger of 


interfering, and she made no opposition while two | 


armed men approached Chatelard, and were about to | 


conduct him from the room. 

‘Tt needs not force—I am ready to follow!” said 
the prisoner, advancing toward the door with a firm 
step. ‘ Would to Heaven death could atone for the 


| 


insult which my crime has drawn on this royal lady! 
Never was blood more freely poured out upon the 
scaffold than mine would be !” 

‘“‘ Drag the audacious traitor forth! Stops he here 
to prate of the queen, now!” said Murray, gathering 
the heavy brows over his eyes in a stern frown—“‘a 
fair trial he shall have, and after that—speedy- justice.” 

A slight noise in the next room followed this speech, 
but no one heeded it, and the prisuner was taken from 
the room. Murray and his companions also prepared 
to withdraw, but, before he went, the earl approached 
his sister, and, taking her hand, pressed it to his lips. 

‘** Forgive me if I sometimes act against your wishes, 
and am seemingly harsh,” he said, in a subdued voice. 
‘‘T know these people of Scotland better than most 
men, and their prejudices must be humored.” 

** Oh, James, do not let this man’s rash folly—it was 
nothing more, I am certain—prove fatal to him!” said 
Mary, softened into renewed confidence by her bro- 
ther’s address. ‘‘ Remember, he is a stranger, pos- 
sessed of all the wild impetuosity of his country !” 

‘* He es a foreigner, and that of itself were enough 
to condemn him in a Scottish court,” replied Murray, 
in the same low tone of voice. ‘‘ Oh, how often have 
I warned your grace against showing countenance to 
these people? It brings bitter hatred on them.” 

Mary’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘We will not contest the question,” she said, with 
great gentleness, ‘“‘ only do not push matters to ex- 
tremities with this poor chevalier.” 

- Murray kissed her hand again and left the room, 
followed by his companions. The moment she was 
alone with her maidens, Mary flung herself in a chair, 
covered her face with both hands, and burst into tears. 

**Oh, Mary Livingston—Mary Livingston!” she 
exclaimed, withdrawing her hands, and turning to the 
fair girl with a look of affectionate reproach—“ your 
prompt loyalty has cost a life! Where is my poor 
Blanche? Alas, who will comfort her?” 

Two of the girls went to the open door of Blanche 
Neville’s room and looked in. She was lying upon 
the bed, with her hair hanging damp and dishevelled 
around her pale face, motionless and quite insensible. 

As Hugo left the chamber, after witnessing the 
arrest of his master, he found the poor girl prostrate 
upon the wet turf where she fallen, near the outer 
door. Unmindful of the danger which surrounded 
him, he took the helpless creature gently in his arms, 
and bore her up the stairs to the chamber which he 
had left. It was the noise which he made in placing 
her on the bed that reached the room beyond just as 
Murray was leaving it. [Conclusion in neat No. 
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Woven moonbeams, sweetly dancing 
O’er the silver-rippled rill— 
Sunlight sparkles, wildly prancing 
Up on snowy-crested hill. 
Flowers that bloom on bright Hope’s sunny morn— 
Rain for the soul, of angel tear-drops born, 
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Peering peari-light, softly gleaming 
*Mid the gems of Naiad-land— 
Ling’ring echoes, near a dreaming 
Rosy-footed zephyr-band. 
Love-leaves wreathing round bleak sorrow’s dart— 
Laughing, joyous, dimpled children of the heart. 
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A STORY OF NEW ORLEANS. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Louisiana was, in 179-,a Spanish province. The 
information to be derived from the language of doubt- 
ful grants and treaties is so vague, that it is uncertain 
what precise territory it included. We know, how- 
ever, that it was far more extensive than that which 
is at present embraced under this title. 

New Orleans was then, as it now is, its seat of 
government, its chief town, the site of most of its 
public buildings, and the great depdt of its trade. It 
was far different, however, in appearance from the 
present city, which has sprung up under the auspices 
of a new government, more judicious laws, and a 
new and more industrious people. No accurate 
census of the date in question is extant, but judging 
from those of prior and subsequent years, which his- 
tory has handed down to us, its population, including 
slaves, could not have fallen far short of seven thou- 
sand souls. 

The city was built almost wholly of wood, and, 
with a few exceptions, the houses were but of one 
story, built lightly and without regard to strength or 
durability. Even the public edifices were low and 
slightly constructed, and some of ‘them were fast 
going to decay. Here and there, indeed, more sub- 
stantial and permanent buildings might be seen; a 
few of them built of brick, which was then first com- 
ing into use; showing some stimulus to the spirit of 
improvement, and some increase in the taste and en- 
ergy of the citizens. But by far the largest part of 
New Orleans was, in its appearance, a striking type 
of the character of its inhabitants, a people sluggish, 
enervated and without enterprise, fond of amusement 
and easily excited. 

Its commerce had of late, slowly, but steadily, im- 
proved Since the year 1787 the provincial govern- 
ment had seen the necessity of a change in the char- 
acter of its population, and had encvuraged the 
immigration of the people,of the United States. The 
consequences were soon manifest. Its agriculture 
increased, and its trade became more extensive and 
valuable. W ith all changes, however, in one respect, 
at least, it lost nothing of its character as a Spanish 
city. Gaiety and pleasure still held their sway. 

Among other heralds of amusement which in the 
winter of that year had their places in the public 
prints, and spread their glaring capitals at the cor- 
ners of the city, were the rival advertisements of a 
Mexican and a Hindoo juggler. The notices were 
not so large and ostentatious as those which now an- 
nounce such exhibitions; but the strange feats which 
they promised had for days stimulated to the utmost 
the public appetite for marvels. Full a week before 
curiosity could be gratified by a sight of the antici- 
6 





pated performances, eager groups of all ages might be 
seen, at almost any hour of the day, gathered around 
the placards in open-mouthed wonder. Boys chatted 
of the treat in prospect, and men laid aside their pens, 
or ceased their labors, to discuss gravely the possi- 
bility of such illusions. 

It is strange how greedy we are of mystery. The 
healthiest human mind is more alive to things which 
pass the ordinary bounds of belief, and baffle the rules 
of common experience, than to the most necessary 
matters of every day comfort, which habit has famil- 
iarized and science has made simple. Wonders 
which mock the eye and the mind; sounds which 
never struck the ear before ; sights supernatural ; re- 
markable coincidences ; phantoms of sleep; chimeras 
of disease; all that shows most forcibly the narrow 
limit of the senses, is more keenly appreciated than 
the practical facts which the toil of all time has mas- 
tered and made subservient. There are many who 
would give all they know of the past for what they 
may not know of the future. There are many who 
would exchange this world’s best wisdom for a dan- 
gerous knowledge of the next. 

The Mexican appeared some days before the time 
which he had announced for his exhibition, with 
much parade of person and equipage. He had en- 
gaged a suite of rooms in advance of his arrival, and 
he drove up at mid-day to the most fashionable hotel 
in the city, drawn in style, in his own luxurious car- 
riage, by four horses, and attended by out-riders. His 
dress was rich to sumptuousness. Avoiding, as much 
as possible, the gaze and the assistance of strangers, 
he stepped into the house, followed by the obsequious 
landlord. At some distance behind his carriage came 
a servant, bringing on his luggage in a capacious 
wagon. Boxes and trunks innumerable were piled 
upon it, and, when the juggler himself had entered 
the door, and was hidden from their view, the crowd 
stared at them as if they were about to disclose at 
every moment the darkest sorceries, or the most 
frightful apparitions. The servant who had charge 
of them was silent and mysterious, and made no an- 
swer to the thousand curious questions with which 
they plied him. But his silence merely served to 
increase the excitement, and it was only when car- 
riage, wagon, servants and luggage had all and long 
disappeared that the eager groups dispersed, more 
than ever anxious to witness the performances of 
one who united so much splendor with such impene- 
trable reserve. 

It is the way of the world. The most ready vic- 
tory over the head and heart is that which first takes 
the eye captive. ‘There were those, however, among 
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the throng who had watched the Mexican narrowly, 
and who had judged him calmly in spite of all his 
show. José Suarez, so he called himself, had a face 
in the expression of which low cunning and villany 
bore so prominent a part that the dashes of malignity 
which kept them company were scarcely noticeable. 
His eye reflected only bad passions and dark pur- 
poses. It was strangely quick and furtive, and never 
rested fora moment. His smile was ready and arti- 
ficial, and even his gravity palpably treacherous. 
God had stamped rascality upon every line of his 
face. He was one of those persons with whom it is 
painful to be alone; whose presence makes us feel 
uneasy, though we will not acknowledge, even to 
ourselves, any decided fear. 

He was rarely seen after his arrival, but remained 
closely secluded in his rooms, to which none were 
admitted but his own servants. 

Of his rival nothing was known. He had an- 
nounced himself simply as the Hindoo Magician. 
No name appeared in his advertisements, which 
were more modest and unpretending than those of 
Suarez in their size and language, though they pro- 
mised feats far more extraordinary than he professed 
to perform. The Hindoo’s exhibition was to take 
place before that of the Mexican, and yet the former 
had not appeared. The magnificent eniry of the lat- 
ter was food for exaggerated gossip far and wide, but 
no one could tell aught of his rival. And yet, if the 
placards which met the eye at every turn were to be 
relied upon, he could work wonders such as those 
who read them never dreamed of. The shrewd ones 
laughed at his advertisement; the more credulous 
soon joined them in their unbelief, and, before the 
evening designated had arrived, the announcements 
of the Hindoo were, by almost unanimous consent, 
deemed a hoax. Some even ventured to assert that it 
was a device of the Mexican, to whose performance 
the deception might give greater eclat. 

And yet, when the evening for the performance 
was actually present, the room in which the mysteri- 
ous magician was to appear was crowded to excess. 
Long before the hour named, aisles, steps and door- 
way were filled. Beauiy, wealth and fashion shone 
in unusual brilliancy. A few were still credulous, 
others were there to enjoy the cheat, but all were 
eager for excitement and amusement in whatever 
shape they might come. 

The house in which they were assembled was of 
one story, built of wood. It contained but a single 
large apartment, besides the two smaller rooms here- 
after mentioned, and had been used, for many years, 
for such purposes as that to which it was now de- 
voted, as well as for graver assemblies. At the end 
of the building most remote from the main entrance 
was an elevated stage or platform, about a foot in 
height and ten in depth. On each side of it, parti- 
tioned off from the rest of the house, of the width of 
the stage and opening upon it, was a small room. 
The one at the left communicated with the street by 
a side door, that at the right only with the platform. 
In front, rising from near the foot of the stage, and 
filling the rest of the apartment, seats rose in regular 


and steep gradations toward the entrance, which 
was reached from the street by a high flight of steps. 
Seven or eight hundred persons might have been 
comfortably seated within its walls On the night in 
question there was twice that number there. 

Across the front of the stage a black muslin curtain 
was drawn. It was so simple and unpretending that 
its appearance contrasted strongly with the brilliant 
glare of the many lamps, and the bright colors of the 
crowd. It was not an ordinary part of the furniture 
of the room, however, and even this slight prepara- 
tion surprised the audience. They began to look 
upon it with more interest as time went on and the 
hour drew near. Not a breath, or motion from be- 
hind it, stirred its sombre surface as they had gathered 
before it, until eager eyes and gay bonnets rose from 
its foot in regular ascent to the very ceiling. It gave 
an air of quiet mystery to that part of the room which 
impressed those who had been most doubting. A 
soothing odor, too, stole gently upon the senses, 
seeming to breathe out from behind it, pervading 
the room steadily, yet almost imperceptible in its 
increase. Curiosity is contagious. The hum of chat 
and greeting, the rustling of dresses, the sudden step 
of those who struggled in the crowd for a firm feot- 
ing or a new position, the jostling and press about the 
door, were hushed by degrees to rest; and when a 
deep-toned clock in one of the side rooms struck 
slowly and with measured sound the hour of nine, 
through all that thronged and excited room not a 
whisper broke the stillness of expectation. 

The lengthened vibrations of the clock were still 
trembling upon the ear when the curtain began to 
rise, so slowly that they who watched it scarcely be- 
lieved that it could move. It had risen but a hand- 
breadth from the platform, and yet it already disclosed 
four sandaled teet beneath it. The audience, whose 
curiosity was increased by a motion so painfully 
gradual, bent forward with intense expectation. It 
ascended more rapidly, at length, and discovered two 
persons standing quietly before the multitude. 

An old and withered man, bent with years, haggard 
and hollow-cheeked, with long white locks of hair 
flowing low over his shoulders and mingling with his 
beard in front as it fell upon his breast, held by the 
hand a Hindoo girl of fifteen. Like her companion 
she had the complexion of her race, but so perfect 
were her features, and so faultless her proportions, 
that the eye could not wander from her form, as she 
stood there in the boldness of innocence, with exqui- 
site grace. His dress was a flowing robe, simple to 
severity; hers a tunic girt loosely about the waist, 
descending to her knees, and exposing above the soft 
symmetry of her shoulders. The two, such a con- 
trast in all but their singularity, were a study for a 
painter. 

None of the gilt tinsel or gaudy apparatus of com- 
mon jugglery was arranged around them, but ona 
low table behind them burned a lamp of curious 
workmanship. Its flame was dull and low, but occa- 
sionally, without any evident cause, as if fed secretly 
and suddenly from within, it flared up fitfully, and 
then sank again to its usual dimness. The table 
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and the lamp vere all that appeared with them upon 
the stage. 

They stood there for a few minutes, quietly gazing 
at the scene before them, then prostrated themselves 
upon the platform till their faces touched it, remained 
in that posture for a few seconds, rose again to their 
feet, bowed stiffly to the audience, and the perform- 
ance commenced. 

Another small table was brought upon the stage 
from one of the side rooms, and placed where it could 
be seen to most advantage. Over it was spread what 
appeared to be a covering of coarse oiled muslin. A 
seed no larger than a grain of corn was laid upon it, 
after having been passed rapidly over the lamp. It 
expanded, cracked, burst open, a green and tiny shoot 
appeared; grew before the very eyes of those who 
gazed at it; leaves came and increased in size and 
numbers; branches shot out from the parent stem, 
and were soon themselves covered with leaves and 
new branches, until, at length, what had been seen 
and handled a moment before as a hard, dead seed, 
had sprung up, as by enchantment, into a tall and 
spreading plant. Nor did the wonder cease here. 
Flowers gathered upon it of varied hues and pleasant 
perfume, first the bud and then the opening blossom. 
They expanded fully, faded and withered; the petals 
dropped and a small green bulb appeared. These in- 
creased in size, changed color, and slowly ripened, 
until the juggler plucked a plump and juicy fruit, and 
handed it to those near him to be touched and tasted. 
The fruit dropped, at last; the leaves shrunk, curled, 
and fell; the stalk wasted away, and all that remained 
was the fibre of the root wandering over the table. 
Even this disappeared soon, the table and its cover 
were vacant, and there, on either side of them, with 
folded arms and drooping head, stood the juggler and 
the girl, as calm and undisturbed as if they had just 
ceased from some usual duty. The illusion was com- 
plete. 

Deafening applause followed the feat, and there 
were loud and protracted calls for its repetition. The 
old man, however, proceeded in his performance 
without heeding them. 

The covered table was removed. A sheet of metal 
about five feet square was brought forward, and sub- 
mitted to the inspection of those who pleased to ex- 
amine it and handle it. It was firm, tough and hard. 
Not a cut or break appeared upon its burnished sur- 
face. At the request of the Hindoo it was nailed upon 
the stage by one from the crowd, who remained stand- 
ing near it. Others were invited to join him, and the 
sheet was, at length, surrounded by men determined 
to let no deception mock their senses, though as yet 
they were ignorant of what was to follow. 

The juggler whistled and the girl came in from the 
room at the left, to which she retired as each illusion 
was finished. She advanced to the metal, and fold- 
ing her arms over her breast knelt upon it, bending 
her head low, as if in silent devotion. A thin wooden 
box was produced, large enough to cover her as she 
knelt. It was first carefully examined by those who 
stood around, and was then placed over her, conceal- 
ing her from view. A long, sharp poniard was brought 








in and passed from hand to hand. A truer weapon 
never drew blood. 

The juggler now spoke to the girl, who answered 
him in a smothered voice from within the box. An 
animated conversation sprung up between them in 
their own language, which became first vehement 
and at length angry. He spoke harshly to her. No 
answer came, but stifled sobs were heard distinctly 
from within. The old man’s manner became still 
more violent, and his language more excited, until, 
snatching the poniard, as if in uncontrollable passion, 
from one who held it, he plunged it desperately 
through the box from side to side. A piercing shriek 
followed, and blood flowed from under its sides. 
Rapidly he repeated his thrusts, becoming inflamed, 
as it were, by his own atrocity. The shrieks con- 
tinued, the red current flowed more freely. Those 
around could bear it calmly no longer. 

When the first sudden thrust was made they had 
started and stared in bewildered astonishment at each 
other, at the box, and at the juggler. Could he be be- 
reft of reason? They were prepared for deception, 
but not for such a scene of palpable bloodshed. They 
had expected illusions but not a murder. And yet, 
when they had thought of seizing the old man, or of 
staying his arm, the recollection of where they were, 
of the last feat, and of the ridicule which haste might 
bring upon them, had held them motionless. But 
when the flowing blood moistened their very feet, 
and the poor girl’s screams were growing fainter and 
fainter, as if in death, the tragedy became too in- 
tensely real to allow of further indifference. As if 
with one accord they rushed upon the Hindoo. 

Could he bea man? There were seven of them, 
strong, active and determined, and yet he shook 
them lightly off as if they had been children, and 
smiled at their astonishment as they stood breathing 
heavily after their exertion. They moved toward him 
again more cautiously; but with an air of singular 
command, which they obeyed involuntarily, he waved 
them back and whistled gently. 

Tripping lightly upon the stage from the room at 
the left, full of life and graceful as a fawn, came the 
Hindoo girl. Nota hair of her head was injured, nor 
a fold of her dress disturbed. She came forward, 
kissed her hand to the audience, then turned toward 
the box and touched it lightly with her foot. It fell 
over, but there was nothing beneath it. Even the 
blood had dried up and disappeared, and no trace re- 
mained of the deception but the poniard, the pierced 
box, and the metal sheet still burnished and unbroken. 

The juggle was at an end, and there, once more, 
amid applause that shook the very building, reiterated 
again and still again, until the ear was weary of the 
sound, continued till the excitement seemed to in- 
crease from its own wild uproar, meekly and calmly, 
side by side, stood the old man and the girl. Those, 
however, who stood nearest to him, saw a fire in his 
eye, which told that he was human in this, at least, 
that he felt intensely the storm that he had raised. 

Another illusion began. From the stage to the 
ceiling above it was a distance of more than twenty 
feet. A tall pole, about seventeen feet in height, was 
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raised and fastened firmly by its larger end to the 
platform. It was of a pure white wood, exquisitely 
smooth and polished, and strange devices and hiero- 
glyphics appeared at intervals upon its surface. It 
tapered gradually toward the apex, where it termi- 
nated sharply in a gilt point, and its greatest diameter 
was four inches. 

At the foot of the pole the Hindoo made a small 
heap of what appeared to be dry leaves, which he 
took from a paper neatly folded. He touched a taper 
to them and they burned quietly and steadily with a 
bluish flame; not consuming at once, but continuing 
to blaze as if they contained substantial fuel for the 
fire which was about them. He whistled and the girl 
came in. She knelt by the burning heap, and bent 
forward over it until her forehead almost rested on 
the stage beyond it; then rising to her feet again, she 
began to climb with hands and feet and knees. Her 
ascent was gradual but steady. Her motions were 
slow and drowsy, as if she were overcome by the 
vapors from the flame beneath, but her eye glowed 
brightly as it met that of the juggler, who gazed upon 
her with intense keenness. So earnest was this ex- 
change of glances that it seemed as if some mysteri- 
ous sympathy or virtue passed unseen from one to 
the other, or as if, perhaps, the old man exercised 
over her a sort of singular fascination. She receded 
from the stage, her eye still riveted; character after 
character was passed as she ascended. She neared 
the bright gilt point and almost touched it. The 
juggler waved his arm, and in an instant she was 
gone from view. She had not descended, she had 
notrisen. There stood the polished pole, there the 
old man with his arm still raised, and his gaze still 
wrapt; but the girl had disappeared, even while they 
looked. They watched the ceiling closely, as if she 
had flown through it, and would appear again in that 
direction. If she had risen through it she must have 
been a spirit, for it spread its cold white surface over 
the stage, smooth and unbroken. Then they luoked, 
warily, at the foot of the pole. There stood the Hin- 
doo meekly by the side of the fire, which was now 
fast burning out; but no trace or vestige of the girl 
appeared. Silent and bewildered they awaited the 
result. 

Once more that low whistle was heard. The 
juggler’s arm fell; his eye lost its fixed expression 
and wandered calmly over the crowd before him. 
Once more the girl came in from the door at the left, 
and stood at his side. The applause was not so noisy 
as before. It began to be subdued by deeper feelings. 

We need not tell all the wonders of that night. 
There are few who have not listened to accounts of 
East Indian magic, and stared at recitals of its in- 
scrutable feats. Where the priest is a juggler, devo- 
tion credulity, and rites of worship gross illusions, 
such a science soon matures. 

It grew late. With some words of seeming incan- 
tation the Hindoo made a circle upon the stage with 
a white powder, which he set on fire from the lamp. 
It burnt slowly and without flame, the heat gradually 
making its way round the ring and blackening its sur- 
face as particle after particle became ignited. It 





emitted a heavy smoke, or vapor, which rose and 
whirled away in curling shapes about the room, and 
disappeared as they reached the ceiling. The girl 
stood within the circle. In the hollow of her hand he 
poured a few drops of a black and shining liquid, 
which spread partially over her palm and presented 
to her eye a polished mirror. She looked down 
eagerly into it. 

The old man now came forward and spoke to the 
audience. His voice was deep and hollow, and he 
addressed them in broken Spanish, uttered with diffi- 
culty, and rendered indistinct by words of his own 
language, thrown in, as if in despair of conveying 
his ideas differently. He asked if there were any in 
the crowd who would know how it went with absent 
friends, or who would pry into the future, or test his 
knowledge of the past. If there were any such he 
was prepared to satisfy their wishes. 

Not a soul stirred. We have said that boisterous 
applause had been subdued by deeper feelings than 
those which had, at first, prompted it. As the exhibi- 
tion had gone on, eagerness and curiosity had sub- 
sided into awe. Superstition was at work, and its 
sombre shadow glided over the multitude, hushing by 
degrees all other excitements. The house was now 
silent as the grave. The old man knew well how to 
induce such feelings, and the painful mystery of the 
scenes which he presented was perfectly sustained. 
No one moved at his call. 

He paused and waited. Minute after minute went 
by. The low ticking of the clock in the closed room 
fell upon the ear. The lamp burned as fitfully as 
ever. The light curls of smoke still floated about the 
room from the smouldering circle, round which the 
fire had not yet found its gradual way. The girl in 
singular abstraction looked with increasing intentness 
into her hand. So death-like was the silence, that 
one might almost fancy that he heard the beating of 
the many hearts that throbbed throughout the room. 

There was a stir at length. From a distant part of 
the crowd a tall man, closely muffled in his long full 
cloak, was seen pushing aside the throng as he made 
his way toward the stage. All eyes were fixed upon 
him as he went slowly on. None saw his face, so 
closely was it hid; but a keen eye looked out over 
the folds which were wrapped over it, with a shrewd 
and searching glance. ‘The slight bustle of his pro- 
gress was, in some measure, a relief to the restraint 
and silence of the house, and breath was drawn more 
freely as he moved. Yet, notwithstanding this, so 
strange and repulsive was the presence and bearing 
of him who had obeyed the juggler’s call, that they 
shrunk to the right and left as he passed among them. 
Could he have any connection with the old man, or 
the mysteries of the night? 

As he neared the platform the Hindoo bent upon 
him astern and penetrating scrutiny ; but the stranger, 
still muffled, went steadfastly on until they stood face 
to face; so near that the former stepped back as he 
said to the determined intruder, with a sneer in his 
tone and increased severity in his eye— 

** What would’st thou, Jose Suarez ?”’ 

The Mexican started and let fall his cloak, leaving 
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his sinister face fully exposed. Mingled emotions of 
surprise and anxiety, half-controlled, struggled upon 
his features. Then recovering from his sudden as- 
tonishment, and assuming an air of indifference, he 
folded his arms over his breast and answered dog- 
gedly— 

“How do you know me, old man? I have never 
seen you till this day. You have never crossed my 
path before, and yet from your mode of accosting me 
one would suppose we had been brought up together. 
Where have we met?” 

‘Tt matters not,” said the juggler. ‘I may not tell 
how I know thee. We have never met befcre—may 
we never meet again. But what wouldst thou of 
me ?” 

“T would know, first,” said the Mexican, firmly, 
“how my name comes so lightly to your lips.. Do 
not make a mystery of a trifle. When you have 
satisfied me in this respect, I may inquire of you 
further.” 

“| have said it,” said the Hindoo, impatiently. 
“Thou shalt not know. If thou wouldst inquire of 
aught else, say on, and say quickly. The girl waits, 
and the spell is passing.”’ 

“Tam of your craft,” said Suarez, ‘‘ and can see 
through such flimsy pretences. If I may not know 
what I have asked, be itso. Tell me of the past and 
of the future, of any thing which can show your 
power over that which is shut from others; a power 
which no honest man asserts. Come, I am here to 
keep you to your boast.” 

“Listen, then,” said the juggler, contemptuously. 
“Thou shalt know of both. But remember it is thine 
own request. The power thou hast defied is a fearful 
power. It is unrelenting when it is invoked ma- 
liciously. It may disclose that which thou wouldst 
not that others should know; it may tell thee that 
which thou shouldst not, for thine own peace, know 
thyself. Remember, again, it is thine own bidding. 
The past may startle thee, the future may confound 
thee, but the spell may not be stayed. Shall I pro- 
ceed?” 

The Mexican drew, almost involuntarily, the folds 
of his fallen cloak once more about his face, and his 
voice was graver as he replied— 

‘** You would alarm me ?”’ 

‘Shall I proceed ?”’ said the Hindoo, sternly. 

“T am not to be frightened,” said Suarez. ‘I am 
not a girl to humble at your threat. Proceed.” 

The old man turned abruptly toward his companion, 
who stood with her glance still riveted upon the tiny 
mirror before her, and fixed his eye steadily upon 
She could not have seen him, and yet as he 
looked her head bent forward lower and lower, her 
eyes dilated, her gaze became more intense, and her 
expression more absorbed and earnest. At length, 
with a countenance of unnatural significance, its lines 
strongly marked, and its soft skin drawn and wrink- 
led, her lips moved and she seemed to read from her 
hand. And yet no voice fell upon the ear. It was 
painful to see youth so transformed. The spell 
seemed to be on her, for as he questioned her she 
answered, now slowly and with a low and trembling 
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voice, now pouring out abruptly a torrent of words ; 
without timidity, without bashfulness, for she was as 
wrapt in that which seemed to pass before her as if she 
were alone. The old man interpreted. : 

** What dost thou see ?” said he to her, in her own 
language. 

For a moment her lips still moved without a sound. 
Then her voice was heard. But she spoke hesita- 
tingly, and with a pause between her sentences. 

“T see a female—an infant is in her arms—it is 
night—she is alone with it in the street—it is a nar- 
row street—it is the street of a city—I see no one 
else—she has stopped by a door—she presses the in- 
fant to her breast—her head bends over it—she is 
weeping—she is weeping bitterly—she has laid the 
child upon the steps by the door—she presses her lips 
to its forehead as it lies there—she hastens away—she 
has left the child there, upon the steps—she is gone— 
I see no one now—the child cries—it stretches out its 
arms—the covering falls from about it—a man is com- 
ing—he is near the infant—he is a large man—he 
stops by the child—he takes it in his arms—he knocks 
at the door—he knocks again and again—-no one comes 
—he waits long—he knocks and waits again—he walks 
away with the child—he is gone, and the street is de- 
serted.” 

The image seemed to have disappeared now, for 
she was silent. 

A minute passed and the Hindoo questioned her 
again. But in all her moods his eye was fixed upon hers. 

** What dost thou see now ?”’ said he. 

She was still silent. 

Again a minute passed. The Mexican drew the 
folds of his cloak tighter and tighter about his face, as 
if to shut out all scrutiny. The old man repeated his 
question. 

** What dost thou see now ?” 

“‘T see a man and a boy,” said she, with the same 
hesitation—* the man is the one that I saw before— 
he is tall and large—he is quarrelling with the boy— 
they speak angrily and with violent gestures—the boy 
strikes at the man witha knife—the man seizes him— 
the boy struggles and resists—the man has thrust him 
from the house—he shuts the door against him—the 
boy turns and beats at the door—he walks away, at 
last, and wanders in the street—it is the street of a 
city again—the houses are many, close and high—he 
leans against a wall—it is evening—some rough men 
join him—he goes away with them—”’ 

She ceased suddenly. 

‘* Ts there nothing else ?” said the juggler. 

Several minutes went by before she spoke again so 
as to be heard, though her lips continued to move in- 
cessantly. Suarez did not look at her, but with his 
eye upon the floor, and his body inclined in the direc- 
tion of her voice, he listened with wrapt attention. His 
hand was clenched tightly over his cloak. 

“* What now?” said her companion again. 

‘*T see a cellar,” said the girl—‘‘it is long and 
dark—it has no floor but the ground—there is a dull 
fire at the side—there are men crouching round it— 
the boy is among them—gold and jewelry are on a 
table by them.” 
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She paused once more. 

«What dost thou see now ?” said the Hindoo. 

‘‘ T see the same dark cellar,” said she—‘‘ I see the 
men, the boy and the gold—the boy has grown taller 
and stronger—he seems almost a man—they are all 
lying round the fire again—they are talking and drink- 
ing together.”’ 

She was still again for an instant, and then, with- 
out being questioned, proceeded with vehement and 
rapid utterance. 

“They have started up from round the fire—they 
are looking at one another and at a door in the ceil- 
ing—the door opens—the moon shines into the cellar 
—there is a ladder leading down from the door—two 
men enter cautiously—others stay out by the door— 
there is running and confusion in the cellar—those 
within are trying to escape—the door is lifted again 
and others come in—there is fighting on the ladder 
and at its foot—the door is lifted once more—it is 
lifted again and again, and men rush out and fly— 
some are seized and carried away—the boy is not 
among them—they are all gone now—the fire is out 
and the cellar deserted.” 

‘What more?” said he. 

There was a long silence again. The girl seemed 
anxious and excited. Her head bent lower and lower, 
and her eyes glared more and more intensely upon the 
magic mirror. The expression of her countenance 
became painfully earnest. Still her lips moved. 

Those who watched the Mexican saw, or might 
have seen, a strong effect produced by her answers, 
in spite of his efforts to appear composed. He had 
drawn his cloak higher and higher about his face, his 
feet had from time to time shifted their position un- 
easily, and at one moment during her last recital he 
had started evidently, though he had soon controlled 
his surprise again. Throughout the whole scene he 
had listened to her answers with the deepest atten- 
tion. But his eyes never sought those of the old man 
or of the girl. 

* Dost thou see nothing else ?” said the juggler. 

She spoke again, and as she went on her voice in- 
creased in clearness and energy. 

“ Night—a dark and narrow street—a man is lurk- 
ing behind a jutting wall—it is the face of the boy 
still, but grown old and weather-beaten—he comes 
out now and-then from his hiding-place, and looks 
along the street—the street is deserted—no! some 
one comes toward him—he hears the step—he 
crouches down low behind the wall—he has a dag- 
ger in his hand—he holds it ready for a blow—the 
stranger comes firmly along—he is opposite the man 
with the weapon—he does not see him, but walks 
right on—the man with the weapon springs upon 
him and strikes him down—he kneels upon his breast 
—he bends over him and rifles his pockets—the fallen 
man does not struggle—the blood flows from his breast 
—other persons come—they are running toward him— 
the robber flies—they pursue.” 

She paused again, but the Hindoo repeated his ques- 
tion, and, afler a fow minutes, she continued. 

‘‘Tt is a stone cell—the man who was behind the 
wall is there—he is there alone—a knife and file are 





lying by him—he is standing on a table—he is wrench- 
ing at an iron bar in the window—the bar yields—he 
has it out—he is forcing himself through the window 
—he drops to the ground on the outside—he steals 
away—he is gone.” 

A muttered curse escaped from the Mexican, not 
loud enough to be heard by the crowd, but asndily 
caught by the quick ear of the old man, whose eye 
now left those of the girl, and looked round at Suarez. 

‘“‘ Hast thou had enough of the past?” said he, with 
the same severe scrutiny, and the same sneer in his 
tone. 

With a strong effort to compose his voice, the 
Mexican replied to the question. 

“‘ This is idle trifling, old man. If you can tell me 
no more of the future than of the past, your boast is 
empty. But I will wait. Come, tell me of the 
future.” 

The brow of the Hindoo darkened, and he half 
opened his mouth as if to speak; but his purpose 
changed, and he turned again, impatiently, toward the 
girl. As he fixed his eye upon her, her head dropped, 
as before, and her eye became riveted upon the po- 
lished surface in her palm. But the spell went on 
more rapidly. A change came over her. Horror 
gathered on her face, speaking fearfully in every line. 
Her body seemed to feel the tension of her mind. 
She stood on tiptoe, and bent forward. Her eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets. Every vein was 
swollen almost to bursting. A cry of terror half 
escaped her. 

‘¢ What is it?” said her companion, more anxiously 
than he had last spoken to her. ‘ What dost thou 
see ?” 

‘¢ A dead man is lying on the floor,”” said she—* it 
is the floor of a small room—some one bends over 
him—it is an old man with long white hair—it is 4 

With a sudden step and a hasty blow the juggler 
struck down her arm, and the black liquid splashed 
in fme drops upon her person and upon the floor. 
Yet still her eye, as if it could not recover from its 
vision of terror, remained glaring upon the spot 
where the hand had been, and it was only after 
several minutes that the expression of pain which 
had contracted her features disappeared, and they 
assumed their usual appearance. Even then, how- 
ever, she showed no surprise at the old man’s hasty 
act, but appeared passive and composed. 

Just then the clock struck the hour of eleven, and, 
as if moved by an unseen hand, the curtain began to 
fall as slowly as it had risen. It sank lower and 
yet lower, until, at Jength, while the Hindoo and the 
girl stood side by side upon the front of the platform, 
it shut them from the crowd. 

When they looked again for Suarez he had gone. 





In a quiet room, next day, in a remote part of the 
city, sat the Hindoo and his companion. 

The house in which they were was of one story, 
only. It stood at a corner formed by the larger street 
on which the house fronted, and an alley which 
bounded it on the side. It was old and ruinous. 
Some years before it had been occupied as a place of 
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public entertainment, for which purpose, or a similar 
one, it seemed, from its long narrow passages and 
numerous apartments, to have been originally built. 
But it was now tenantless and deserted, except when 
an accidental lodger was driven for a few hours 
within its walls by night or by a storm, or when men 
lurked among its ruins to concert crime, or to con- 
ceal themselves from pursuit, no life was found in 
its decaying halls and wretched chambers. The city 
in that direction was thinly built; the few houses 
which lay around were small and mean, and many of 
them, with the one we have described, bore the marks 
of a fire which a year or two before had ravaged that 
part of New Orlecns. 

The room which they had selected from that scene 
of age and dilapidation, was situated in the extreme 
rear of the building, and opened upon a passage which 
ran from the larger hall at the entrance to the back of 
the house, serving as a thoroughfare for several apart- 
ments which communicated with it before it reached 
the one we have mentioned. It was, perhaps, in bet- 
ter preservation than the rest of the building, but its 
bare, cracked walls, and its worm-eaten floor and 
window-sill, with the absence of all furniture, gave it 
an air extremely forlorn and desolate. A few boxes 
answered for chairs, and a blanket which lay upon 
the floor served asa bed. They had chosen it, pro- 
bably, as a place where they might enjoy privacy, 
though at the expense of comfort. 

A slight tap at the door was heard, and without 
waiting for answer or invitation some one entered, 
It was Jose Suarez. 

The old man started up when he saw him, and 
with a look of anger and surprise stood facing the in- 
trader. 

The Mexican stood his ground. 

“Are you man or devil?” said he, abruptly. “I 
may swear that I never saw you before last night, 
and yet you know my history as well as I do myself, 
if ] understood rightly the girl’s babbling last night.” 

“ Begone !” said the old man. ‘ Do not cross me. 
Why dost thou hunt me out, and intrude upon my 
privacy? Thou art in danger here.” 

‘How do you know me?” said Suarez, less flip- 
pantly, but with an air of determination which seemed 
to demand an answer. 

“Thou shalt not know,” said the Hindoo. 
gone !”? 

The intruder changed his tone. He became fawn- 
ing and courteous, as he continued— 

‘Patience, good father,” said he. ‘I am a juggler 
like yourself, but not so deep in the mysteries of the 
craft. One trick such as those of last night will be a 
sure fortune for me. I am come with ready gold to 
buy them of you.” 

As he spoke he drew from his pocket a purse, 
through the meshes of which gold appeared, and held 
itup before the Hindoo. 

With a look of gwithering contempt, mingled with 
passion, the old man struck aside the hand which 
held the bribe, and the money fell heavily upon the 
floor. 

‘‘ Call thyself a juggler and thy craft trickery,” said 
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he; “Iam notofthy kind. The mysteries of Brahma 
are not bought and sold like merchandise. Begone, I 
say! Do not tempt me!” . 

A deep muttered curse and a scowl of bitter ma- 
lignity were the Mexican’s reply as he departed. As 
he closed the door the old man sank down apatheti- 
cally upon the hard seat from which he had risen, 
and, with his elbows resting upon his knees, buried 
his face in his hands. 

It was evening of the same day, and, in the room 
which we have just described, the Hindoo and the 
girl were preparing for their next exhibition. The 
apartment was lighted by the lamp which had 
burned upon the stage the night before. As they pro- 
ceeded in their task they chatted gayly in their own 
language. 

There was a pause in the conversation for a mo- 
ment, and when the old man spoke to her again it was 
without change of voice or manner. 

“ Stir not,” said he. ‘‘Do not start. There is an 
eye at the door watching us. I caught its glance just 
now. I will leave the room atthe side door. Donot 
rise or follow, whatever may occur, but keep your eye 
fixed upon what you are doing. You know well our 
oath, and the penalty for prying into our secrets. The 
vision of the mirror never speaks falsely.” 

The obedient child answered not, nor by word or 
look did she show surprise. 

Her companion rose, and with seeming indiffer- 
ence, as if upon some casual business, left the room 
by a side door which, by a few steps, descended to 
the alley bounding that side of the building; glided 
round to the front of the house, entered gently at the 
main entrance, ascended again cautiously to the pas- 
sage which led to his own chamber, and, crouching 
low, stole along the wall. The darkness was intense. 
Not a ray of light peeped in from crack or key-hole. 

He crept noiselessiy on until he felt that his own 
door must be at hand, and then siowly and carefully 
rose from his crouching posture. A breath so gentle 
that elsewhere he would not have felt it fell upon his 
cheek. He stooped hastily again, lower than before, 
and drew from his breast a dagger; then looking 
eagerly before him he strove to penetrate the thick 
darkness around him. It was in vain. He heard 
distinctly, now, a low and stifled breathing at his very 
side, but the blackness before him was impenetrable. 
It was striking almost at hazard, but he prepared for 
a blow. As he drew back his arm a tiny ray from 
the lamp in his own apartment struggled through the 
key-hole and fell upon a human eye which was pry- 
ing through its narrow opening. This directed his 
weapon more certainly, and he thrust fiercely toward 
the heart. 

It is strange how human nature can control itself. 
The Hindoo knew at once that his blow had not been 
fatal, but he felt the dagger glance upon the bone, and 
that a body of flesh and blood had received the stab. 
Yet no shriek or exclamation followed. There was 
a rush by him in the dark, heard only by the rustling 
of a long and flowing robe, as it swept like a sudden 
gust of wind through the passage, and then he was 
alone again. 
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He tapped at his own door and spoke low. The 
girl opened it. Silently they searched, by the light of 
their lamp, along the way by which the midnight 
visitor had fled. A single drop of blood by the thresh- 
hold of the outer door, which was not continued in 
the street, and which they carefully effaced, was the 
only trace of the wounded man. 

Again the assembly room was brilliantly lighted, 
and again beauty, wealth and fashion crowded its 
seats, and thronged its aisles and doors. It was the 
first evening of the Mexican’s performance, and the 
noise of his rival’s exhibition had gone abroad far 
and wide, gathering in from every part of the city 
eager crowds who hurried to see similar feats. 

The simple muslin curtain was no longer there. In 
its place silken drapery was drawn across the front 
of the stage, rich in velvet, fringe and tassel, and 
glittering with gold ornaments. Behind its ample 
folds, seen indistinctly through them, burnt a hundred 
waxen candles. 

The drapery parted at last, and there stood Suarez, 
bowing and bowing again to the audience, with smiles 
as fawning and as servile as artifice could afford. He 
stood among his toys, his juggling apparatus, cups and 
puppets, balls and bottles, coins and cards, all exposed 
to the best advantage. 

He was richly dressed. He wore a flowing robe, em- 
broidered with gold, loose trowsers of silk and velvet, 
light slippers, and a scarlet cap. But all the splendor 
of his dress could not conceal the deadly paleness of 
his face, rendered more striking from its strong con- 
trast with his dark hair and beard. There were there 
some who had seen him as he appeared when he 
alighted from his carriage on‘ his first arrival; he had 
not appeared so then. There were many in the crowd 
who had eyed him narrowly when he had confronted 
the Hindoo; he was not then so ghastly. There was 
certainly a remarkable change in his countenance. 
Death itself was not more gravelike than the white- 
ness of his cheek and the hollowness of his wandering 
and uneasy eye. And yet his step seemed steady and 
his nerves strung, and the performance went on. 

It was such an exhibition as may be seen at any 
time in our large cities; such a show of sleight of 
hand and juggling tricks as every season brings 
round. Rings and handkerchiefs disappeared, and 
came marvellously to light again in unlooked for and 
extraordinary places. Blazing tow was swallowed 
as if it were a dainty viand, and ribbons of varied 
colors were vomited up, in return, as ig from some 
prolific factory within. Birds flew full fledged from 
new laid eggs. Hats were restored unharmed to 
their owners in which the most savory compounds 
had been mingled and cooked. Liquids of various 
colors were poured from the same capricious vessel. 
Cards flew from the pack when called for, as if in- 
Stinct with life and reason. Guineas multiplied almost 
before your eyes, until it appeared as if the juggler 
turned every thing into gold. Thus the evening wore 
away. 

It grew late, and the hour for dispersing had almost 
arrived when Suarez appeared, with an obsequious 





bow, in front of the platform. He thanked the 
audience for its patience and applause, and named 
the evening for his next appearance. He then in- 
formed them that in concluding the entertainment of 
the night he was about to perform a feat never before 
attempted, one peculiar to himself, and which re- 
sembled those of the old man, whose performances 
they had witnessed not long before, though it was 
far superior in interest even to them. 

He bowed once more when he had said this, turned 
and left the stage by the door at the left, which he 
closed after him. The audience waited in eager an- 
ticipation. 

Five—ten—fifteen—twenty minutes passed, and yet 
he did not appear. The audience became impatient, 
and the house echoed with stamping and hissing. 
Still he came not. Half an hour went tediously by, 
and yet no life or motion appeared upon the stage, 
except when one of the many candles burned high 
and wild, and the melting wax fell plashing among 
the cups and coins. The stamping, at times, grew 
terrific, then quieted into a long interval of patient 
suspense, then began again with deafening uproar. 
The clock struck eleven. 

Patience was exhausted, at last. Suspicion spread 
through the audience that the trick promised was a 
hoax, and that this delay was part of the cheat. Two 
gentlemen from the front seat rose, went upon the 
stage, and passed from it into the room in which the 
juggler had disappeared. It was dark as night, and 
as they entered the chill air blew upon them from the 
street through the door at the side, which was wide 
open. This fact confirmed the suspicion that the 
juggler had deceived them. They turned and moved 
again toward the stage, when one of them, in grop- 
ing his way through the darkness, stumbled, with an 
exclamation of alarm, over some object on the floor, 
and fell prostrate. The other brought, hastily, a light 
from the stage. 

There lay the Mexican, dead! His body was cold 
and stiffening, so that life must have been extinct for 
some time. No wonder that he had not returned at 
their call—no wonder that their uproar had not moved 
him! 

The gentlemen returned and announced their dis- 
covery to the audience. A thrill of horror ran through 
the crowd. Some thronged in eager curiosity upon 
the stage, and pressed into the room where Suarez 
lay. The rest dispersed in deep excitement. Death 
was a juggle they had not anticipated; more real and 
more earnest than even those of the Hindoo. 

The municipal government of New Orleans, while 
it belonged to Spain, was never better regulated than 
during the administration of the Baron Carondele. 
He improved and fortified the city, ameliorated the 
condition of the slaves, made new and wholesome 
laws for the suppression and prevention of crime, 
and enforced them with an effect highly salutary. 

In a room of the Town Hall, next day, surrounded 
by officers of the police, lay the body of the Mexi- 
can, wrapped roughly in a coarse baize, in which it 
had been borne from the apartment where it had 
been found. The two persons who had first dis- 
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covered its presence were there to aid in throwing 
light upon the cause of death. 

The corpse was carefully examined. There was a 
wound from a knife, or dagger, upon the left breast. 
The weapon which inflicted it had evidently been 
aimed at the heart, but, striking upon a rib, had 
glanced under the arm, leaving but a trifling evi- 
dence of its course. _There was no blood, however, 
upon the dress or person of the dead man, and the 
slight wound which they discovered had begun to 
heal, with every appearance of healthy restoration. 
It must have been received for some days, at least, 
and could not have produced death. 

There was no other mark of violence. From head 
to foot, about the throat and beneath the hair, they 
sought for traces of another’s presence. None ap- 
peared. There were no evidences of strife or strang- 
ling; no bruises upon head, limbs, or trunk ; no marks 
of knife or dagger but the one upon the breast; no ex- 
pression of pain, or distortion of feature. He must 
have fallen from poison or sudden disease. This was 
the first conclusion of those about the body, and satis- 
fied with it they had risen to disperse, and were but 
waiting till the Mexican should be wrapped again in 
the coarse covering which they had taken from about 
him. . 

But murder will out. God has said it by his provi- 
dences since the world began, and not all man’s 
jugglery can make them lie. As they were about to 
cover the face of the corpse with the baize, one of 
the two persons already mentioned drew the attention 
of the police to a fact which they had, no doubt, be- 
fore noticed, but which had made no impression upon 
them. Lying over the dead man’s open mouth, drawn 
in by the receding breath, and slightly cemented to the 
parts which it touched by the damp of decay, lay a 
human hair, singularly long and white. That of 
Suarez was raven black. It had fallen upon him, 
possibly from the head of some one who bent over 
him, as he lay in the last struggle of dissolution. 

They now resumed their places about the corpse, 
and made more close and careful investigation. Sur- 
gical skill was called in aid of justice, and dissections 
were made to discover the cause of death. The pro- 
cess was tedious but not unavailing. ‘The brain, it 
was found, has been pierced through the eye by an 
instrument so fine that its entrance and course were 
scarcely perceptible. It was sufficient, however, to 
do the work of one who seemed to have availed him- 
self of science and skill in his work of murder. 

This discovery, coupled with other facts, seemed to 
render it certain that the Mexican had met with foul 
play. Those who first found him had noticed that 
the door leading to the street was open. The assassin 
had, doubtless, entered and fled in that way. The 
healing wound showed ill will on the part of some 
one. The same person who gave it had, no doubt, 
carried out his deadly purpose. Had he fallen by his 
own hand he would scarcely have resorted to a mode 
of destroying life so difficult and unusual. Suicide is 
not so refined in its ingenuity. Besides, had he stricken 
himself, the weapon he had used would have been near 
him, or upon him ; yet nothing like it was found. They 





may have been misled in their speculations, but so they 
reasoned who stood about the body; and when they 
rose, at length, to separate, none doubted the murder. 

But though they were satisfied of the crime, not a 
breath fastened guilt on any human being. Reason 
was at fault there, it appeared, for no suspicion had 
utterance. They wrapped the body, once more, in 
its coarse covering; barred the windows, bolted the 
door, and leaving it there, stretched out upon a hard, 
rude table, in a gloom as dark as the crime which had 
been committed, went quietly to their other duties. 

It was the night of the day in which the events just 
told had occurred, and once more the assembly room 
was illuminated. It was the second night of the ap- 
pearance of the Hindoo magician, and his fame had 
gathered an unusual audience. The house was 
crowded to overflowing. In every spot where a 
footing could be had—on ledge, wainscoting, and 
window-sill—on every inch of aisle and door-way— 
on the backs of benches and on the shoulders of men 
—teeming, thronging, jostling—tier upon tier, row 
above row, eyes over eyes, stood the eager audience, 
wild with excitement from the anticipation of an ex- 
hibition such as New Orleans might never see again. 

The hour, later than was usual—the plain black 
curtain—the scene as it rose—the old man agd the girl 
standing quietly, hand in hand, before the multitude— 
the lamp flickering with strange fitfulness—the clock 
which marked from within the closed room the fleet- 
ing hour—the absence of toys and tinsel—the low and 
dignified reverence of the juggler—the graceful atti- 
tudes and movements of his companion—the odor 
stealing over the apartment—all were but repetitions 
of the performance of the evening when the Hindoo 
had first appeared. 

In answer to the clamorous call of those who now 
saw him for the first time, the juggler again began the 
exhibition with the strange illusion of the seed. We 
need not describe its progress again. It proceeded, 
successfully, to its close, and was received with simi- 
lar applause. 

A second illusion was in preparation, and for an 
instant the curtain fell. When it rose again the girl 
stood in mid air, between the ceiling and the floor. 
Below her and at her side was the old man, whose 
eyes met hers with that same intense earnestness that 
we have already described. He beckoned, and some 
of the audience came upon the stage. At his request 
they passed their canes beneath her, above and around 
her. There was not a hair connecting her with stage 
or roof or wall. He waved them from the platform, 
withdrew his gaze from hers, and in a moment she 
stood by his side again. There seemed to be a singu- 
lar power in the glance of his sunken eye. Was he 
more than human ? 

One of those who had gone upon the stage during 
this last scene, was the same person who had drawn 
the attention of the officers who stood round the body 
of the Mexican to the evidence which had changed so 
completely the current of their opinion—that long 
white hair. In his excitement that event had passed 
from his mind. It was now brought forcibly before 
him again. To pass his cane above the girl he had 
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stepped upon the small table on whose cover the seed 
had grown so marvellously just before. As he de- 
scended his eye rested upon a hair which lay upon 
the table. It had fallen from the juggler as he bent 
over the growing plant. He started, for it was singu- 
larly long and white. Suspicion is a ready visitant. 
He quietly brushed it into his hand; and though as he 
turned he saw, or thought he saw, the quick eye of 
the old man bent keenly upon him, he passed quietly 
on, joined the crowd, and soon after left the room, 

He had been present at the first exhibition of the 
Hindoo, and had watched narrowly the scene be- 
tween him and Suarez. He had noticed the stern- 
ness of the former, and the uneasiness of the latter. 
Till now those circumstances had not struck him in 
connection with the murder; but when his mind was 
once directed by the discovery we have just men- 
tioned, new light and new facts pressed upon him. 

They had been rivals. Their mutual antipathy was 
manifest when they had met, even in public. The 
Mexican was a stranger, and could have had, in all 
probability, no enemy but one who had shown his 
hostility so openly and decidedly. Just before his 
death the Mexican had promised a feat of jugglery 
which should surpass those of his rival, and had actu- 
ally left the stage to prepare for it. The singular 
manner of the murder, too; so skillful, so secret, so 
like the work of the Hindoo, was a strong point in his 
train of reasoning. Beyond, and above all, this last 
remarkable evidence of guilt, the hair which he had 
brought away with him, riveted his conviction. 
When compared with that which had been found 
upon the face of the dead man, there could scarcely 
be a doubt that they had fallen from the same person, 
so minute was their resemblance in color, length and 
fineness. He sought the officers of the police and laid 
his suspicions before them. 

In the assembly room, meanwhile, the performance 
went on. An hour had gone by, and, as before, the 
crowd was hushed from a wild uproar of applause 
into a chilling stillness of superstitious awe, which 
crept over them as the performance became more and 
more mysterious. It was near the hour of eleven, 
and the juggler commenced his last illusion. 

He placed a table on the front of the platform, and 
putting his lamp upon it trimmed it until it burnt clear 
and high. Then he whistled gently for the girl. She 
did not come. He whistled again, still louder. She 
did not appear. A cloud gathered upon his brow, and 
he strode to the door of the room at the left, into 
which she had retired but a few moments before. 
There had been a light burning upon the table there, 
now the apartment was dark as midnight. He entered 
it and groped about. The door opening to the street 
was shut and barred upon the outside. He returned 
for his lamp, and again surveyed the room. It ap- 
peared, in all respects, as when he had last seen it, 
but his companion was not there. 

He returned to the stage. In the few minutes of 
his absence the scene before it had greatly changed. 
The audience were in a stir of deep excitement. 
They were conversing in grave and eager whispers 
of some matter of intense interest, and looks of stern 





significance were upon him from every part of the 
house. About the door, making their slow but firm 
way through the dense crowd, were those who bore 
the dress of the police. They were approaching him. 

The truth rushed upon him. The girl’s absence 
was explained. He saw the fearful extremity of his 
peril, and his purpose was formed. Every emotion 
passed from his countenance, and he proceeded 
calmly in his task. 

There was a contest in the crowd. There were 
many who, in spite of the charge against him which 
was now spread through the room, were anxious to 
see his exhibition to its close. The officers pressed 
on to seize him at once. But the voices of the multi- 
tude prevailed, and the agents of the police, sure of 
the arrest now, for the girl was taken, and every 
avenue of escape closed, stood near the stage to be- 
come spectators of this last juggle of the murderer. 

Not by word or look did the old man show alarm, 
or discover that he had observed aught about him 
more than the ordinary noise and bustle of a crowd. 
Not even when the door at the left of the stage opened 
at length by his very side, and another group of offi- 
cers, with the girl, still composed and passive, in their 
custody, stood within a few feet of him, held back 
only by the entreaties of the multitude, did his perfect 
self control desert him. 

From two small vials he filled two glasses with 
liquid of different colors, and placed them on the table. 
From its drawer he produced a metal plate, laid it 
before him and poured into it the contents of the 
glasses. They effervesced, mingled, the froth sub- 
sided from the surface and there appeared, in the 
place of the liquid, a dark brown powder. This the 
juggler moistened with another liquid, and stirred it 
gently over the lamp. A vapor arose which diffused 
itself through the room. The compound, which now 
resembled a dark brown paste, was spread evenly 
over a sheet of tissue paper and dried over the lamp. 
With this brown crust inside, he rolled up the paper, 
and then holding it in his hand bowed himself almost 
to the floor. This done, he turned, touched the taper 
to the lamp with a motion so rapid that the eye could 
scarcely follow it, and cast it from him toward the 
middle of the room. 

There was no noise, no spark, no explosion. But 
a fierce bright flame burst from it, more brilliant than 
the sun’s intensest ray. It filled the room with liquid 
fire, flashed along wall and ceiling, wrapt the crowd 
in its fold, drank up the very air. Then all was dark- 
ness again, for the lights were extinguished, and a 
vapor filled the room, heavy and suffocating. The 
effect was like a sun-stroke. 

It was long before order and vitality in many were 
restored. The effect of so fearful a scene upon 4 
crowd so excited and so dense can scarcely be de- 
scribed. The rush of those who sought escape from 
the danger, the shrieks of frightened women and of 
men trampled under foot, the groans of those injured 
in the press, the frightful turmoil of the whole were, 
however, at last subdued; but when all was peace 
once more, the Hindoo and the girl had disappeared. 
They had wandered to a land which their race had 
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never trod before, and now they had gone like the 
shadow of a cloud. 

Our readers may think some portions of our story 
too marvelous even for fiction. They are strange, 
but quite as probable as many narratives of Indian 
jugglery which are well authenticated. Subtleties of 
art and intellect are educated beyond belief among 
Eastern nations. Some attribute feats such as those 
we have described to the influence of narcotic vapors, 





which stimulate the senses and prepare them for de- 
ception. Others, account for them upon principles 
allied to those which produce Mesmeric phenomena. 
With these and other theories we have nothing to do; 
but it is indisputable that Hindoo skill and priesteraft 
have given birth to illusions as wonderful as any of 
those which we have interwoven with our tale. If it 
were not out of place we might refer to pages whose 
authority would fully defend us against a charge of 
credulity or bad taste. 





RAIN IN SUMMER. 





BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain! 


How it clatters upon the roofs 

Like the tramp of hoofs! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout! 
Across the window-pane, 

It pours and pours, 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the welcome rain! 


The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool ; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 


From the neighboring school 

Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 

Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 

Engulfs them in its whirling 

And turbulent ocean. 


In the country on every side 

Where, far and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain ! 


In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand. 
Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 

With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 
For this rest in the furrow after toil, 
Their large and lustrous eyes 








Seem to thank the Lord, 
More than-man’s spoken word. 


Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 

His pastures and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 

That he sees therein 

Only his own thrift and gain. 


These, and far more than these, 
The Poet sees! 

He can behold 

Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air ; 
And, from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him rolled, 
Scattering everywhere 

The showery rain, 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 


He can behold 

Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told,— 
Have not been wholly sung nor said: 
For his thought, which never stops, 
Follows the water-drops 

Down to the graves of the dead, 
Down through chasms and gulfs profound 
To the dreary fountain-head 

Of lakes and rivers under ground ; 
And sees them, when the rain is done, 
On the bridge of colors seven, 
Climbing up once more to heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun. 


Thus the seer, 

With vision clear, 

Sees forms appear and disappear, 

In the perpetual round of strange 
Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth ; 
From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth, 
Till glimpses more sublime 

Of things unseen before 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The universe, as an immeasurable wheel 
Turning forevermore 

In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 
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OR FIRST AND 


“ Your village, dear aunt, is certainly a most pic- 
turesque and beautiful place,” said George Murray, a 
young collegian, to his aunt, with whom he was 
spending a vacation. It was a bright summer morn, 
and George had loitered in the breakfast-room to have 
a chat with Aunt Mary, while she was “ clearing 
away the breakfast things,” aided by her little hand- 
maid Rose, whose sable face and thick lips brightened 
with many a grin at “‘ Massa George’s fun.” 

The little village of B. was situated in a most pic- 
turesque portion of one of our Northern States. 
George had always resided far South, and the moun- 
tainous, beautiful scenery of his aunt’s northern home, 
united to the high state of cultivation and air of com- 
fort spread over the numerous surrounding farms, 
caused from him constant expressions of admiration. 
He stood at the window of the breakfast-room gazing 
on the romantic, beautiful view before him. All at 
once he exclaimed, ‘‘ Come here, dear aunt, who is 
this beautiful girl? I met her yesterday as I was 
riding in the forest; she is now coming through the 
grove toward the back part of the house.” 

‘* That is little Ally Ray,” said his aunt, ‘‘a great 
favorite with us. She is the village shoemaker’s 
daughter, and a good, nice, industrious little girl is 
she.” 

‘* A shoemaker’s daughter,” cried the southern-bred 
youth, ‘‘ you are jesting, dearest Aunt Mary, surely.” 

** Not at all,” said his aunt, laughing merrily at his 
manner. ‘ She is most truly the daughter of Job Ray, 
and a very excellent shoemaker is he, as Rose and 
I can testify, but your aristocratic notions are quite 
shocked, are they not, dear George? Is she not 
pretty—there—she has stooped to caress Carlo—see, 
that little plump hand and well rounded arm—the deli- 
cate little foot and ankle. Father Job has fitted the 
foot well if the shoe is heavy; and her form is pretty 
—so nicely proportioned. The morning breeze has 
blown down some litile rebellious curls from the 
comb with which she so carefully confines them— 
see them ‘ strealing’ as Irish Mary says, from under 
the bonnet—and that rosy cheek, George, and bright 
eye. Foolish fellow! I suppose you think a shoe- 
maker’s daughter should be coarse, rough, and un- 
couth. Why Ally—or Alice, as is her real name—is 
as gentle as a town bred girl, and infinitely deéter bred, 
for kindness and love have nurtured her. She is a 
notable little housewoman likewise, for her mother 
died some years past, and her poor father is an invalid. 
She takes care of the little garden, which produces 
most of their simple food, and your uncle sends one 
of the farm men once in a while ‘to give,’ as they 
say, ‘little Ally a lift.’ Job is able at times to work 
at his trade, and his work isso well done that he meets 





SECOND LOVE. 


with a ready sale for his shoes—that money buys the 
few things economical little Ally and her father need. 
That plump little hand scrubs, washes, bakes and 
sews. She is a notable, industrious little body. And 
she is not ignorant either—during the winter she 
attends the county school, and when I visit the city 
I know well that the most acceptable present I can 
bring to little Ally, will be some addition to her small 
collection of books. She does a great deal of sewing 
for me—all Rose’s clothing is prepared by her neat 
hand, and my common dresses are witnesses of Ally’s 
industry and excellent workmanship—in that way she 
assists her father, who is so ‘ailing.’ But I must not 
stop here chattering. Ally has come to bring home 
some work, undoubtedly, and Rose’s new Sunday 
dress pattern came from the storekeeper’s: yesterday, 
and Ally must make it quickly. Come, Rose.” And 
the lively, light-hearted Mrs. Mills hastened from the 
room, followed by the happy Rose, who, as she passed 
out of the door with the waiter and its etceteras, 
laughed outright at the prospect of a new Sunday 
dress. The youth leaned against the window long 
after the pretty Alice had disappeared—then suddenly 
recalling his thoughts, he rang the bell for a servant, 
ordered his horse, and shortly after galloped off on 
his morning ride. 


Two months had rolled by, and the country sur- 
rounding the little village of B. was even more beau- 
tiful than it had been during the summer. A slight 
frost had touched the foliage, giving it a rich autumnal 
hue. George Murray and sweet Ally Ray were wan- 
dering in the woods together. The boy lover gazed 
with passionate earnestness on the innocent face of 
the lovely child, while her bright eyes were cast down, 
that he might not see the tears which dimmed their 
violet beauty. They were on the eve of parting. 
The next day and he would be far from her. His 
guardian had resolved he should finish his studies at 
a German university, and years might intervene ere 
they should again meet—possibly never. 

‘** You must always love me, dearest,” murmured 
the youth, ‘‘ believe me always true—in a few years 
I shall be master of my own actions, then will I return 
to claim my little Alice for my wife Remember, my 
own one, that you belong to me. Ah! Alice, do not, 
do not forget me.” 

The poor child, overcome with the thoughts of 
their separation, wept bitterly, and he soothed her 
grief with assurances of their happy future. She 
gazed with sad pleasure at the little locket he had 
purchased at the village watchmaker’s, and which 
contained some of his hair, while he claimed one 
little curl in se turn, and bent over her to choose the 
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silky lock—the sun was at its setting, and its brilliant 
rays shot through the trees, athwart the forest path, 
shedding golden light upon the lovers—was it a beam 
of hope as a type of the future? 

He left his country with saddened feelings, but 
looked toward the future with the bright eye of youth- 
ful expectation. He never dreamed of how differently 
he and poor Ally might be situated toward each other 
in a few years. What sympathy and companionship 
could exist between the high bred, finished man of 
the world, that years’ residence abroad might make 
the now impetuous youth, and lowly Ally Ray, the 
shoemaker’s daughter and village seamstress. Poor 
Ally! one would almost: have, prayed that she might 
soon forget him—but no, her early training had 
strengthened her in confidence and truth. She had 
never met with insincerity. Brought up in the quiet 
village, her little pious soul never dreamed of change 
or falsehood—hers was not a nature to forget. 

The first letter George received from his Aunt 
Mary told him of poor Job Ray’s dangerous illness— 
he was near dying when she wrote, and Ally’s uncle, 
who lived in the “‘ far west,” was to come on for her 
in case of her father’s death. 

‘“‘T would adopt her myself,” wrote the kind-hearted 
Aunt Mary—“ dear little creature, I am exceedingly 
attached to her, and I would bring her up as my 
daughter; my boys already love her as a sister, and 
you, dear George, would not, I think, object to her as 
a cousin—but her father wishes she should go with 
her uncle.” 

Poor George was almost frantic at the news, and 
when he again heard from B., Ally’s father was dead, 
and she, poor girl, had left with her uncle for her 
new home in the then wild west. He could gain no 
certain information.as to Ally’s residence. She had 
promised to let Aunt Mary know, when she was 
settled, but if she wrote, the letter must have been 
lost, for they never heard from her. 

Many changes took place before George Murray 
returned from Europe. Sweet Aunt Mary was dead, 
and when he visited B., on his return to this country, 
he found many things to sigh over. Uncle Mills had 
supplied his gentle, thrifty wife’s place with another 
spouse—a stately, dignified maiden lady he had wooed 
and brought to his home. The village had much in- 
creased. A large hotel had sprung up where Father 
Job’s sweet little cottage had stood. Scearcely a spot 
remained as in those happy days when he and Ally 
wandered through the forest. 

To do him justice, he still remained unchanged in 
his love for Ally—it was true that he expected to find 
her far distant from him in point of mental culture, 
bet then he comforted himself with the anticipation 
of taking her to a lovely Italian home, and by patient 
love-lessons soon making her a suitable companion. 
But no Alice was to be found—the villagers had even 
forgotten her, and he left the place with deeper, 
heavier sadness than he had years before. Then 
hope danced merrily before him—now the future con- 
tained no anticipations of a sweet wife, Alice and 
home happiness. His uncle, who had been his 
7 





guardian, was a bachelor, and resided on a large 
plantation at the South. He and his nephew were 
much attached to each other, and to his home did 
George repair, and so readily did he fall into the 
solitary habits of his uncle’s bachelor life, that there 
seemed little possibility of his heart ever owning an- 
other love—but who will answer even for their own 
constancy ? 


“T wish you would marry, George,” said his uncle 
one day after dinner. They had just arrived in Wash- 
ington, in which place they intended staying a short 
while during ‘‘ the season.” ‘A sweet little wife,” 
his uncle continued, “ would cheer up our lonely 
plantation. I wonder you have never married— 
handsome, wealthy, nothing to prevent you.” 

“Why, my dear uncle,” exclaimed George laugh- 
ing, “you should have set me the example yourself, 
why did you never marry?” 

““T should have done so, George,” replied his uncle 
sadly, “but the only woman I ever loved died sud- 
denly on the eve of our marriage. Heigho! had she 
lived, I should not now be the lonely creature I am. 
I visited my friend Morton this morning, while you 
were lazily resting after your journey—the one whose 
political course you so much admire—he looked so 
happy—he was stretched out on a lounge reading, 
while his daughter, a beautiful witch, was singing and 
playing away merrily, to cheer her old father—how 
I wished she belonged to me—and then I thought she 
would make such a glorious wife for you.” 

“What! Miss Mary Morton?” exclaimed George, 
‘why she is the acknowledged belle of, Washington, 
nay, of every place, and she is noted for rejecting 
every one—they accuse her of possessing neither 
ambition nor heart. Young Smiley bored me for an 
hour this morning with her peerless charms and ac- 
complishments.” 

But George did not find himself so bored when he 
met with Miss Morton. He found her indeed beau- 
tiful and accomplished, but at the same time there 
was an air of frank cordiality in her greeting that 
made him forget she was a belle and a stranger. Her 
bright eye danced most roguishly as she returned his 
ceremonious salutation, and noticed his uncie’s grati- 
fied look. 

He was soon her favored attendant. She rode, 
drove, danced and waltzed constantly with him, until 
every one pronounced ita match. George was deeply 
fascinated with her, but at the same time felt a keen 
remorse for his bad faith to Ally, and a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction would come over him when he caught 
himself contrasting this high bred beautiful creature 
with the lowly Ally Ray.” 

“T could never love but once,” said the belle one 
evening in a brilliant circle, as one talked of love, 
and first and second loves. ‘“ A fig for your second 
loves—there is no such thing as second love,” and 
she extended her hand to George, with a strange look 
of mingled confidence and mischief combined, as the 
band struck up a waltz—his brain whirled as her soft 
breath played on his cheek during the bewitching 
measure of the music—he scarcely knew how he 
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moved. ‘I will tell her all,” he murmured to him- 
self—‘‘ she may refuse me, but still she shall know 
that there can be a wild, devoted second love.” And 
he told her all the next morning as she was arranging 
some new flowers the gardener had brought for her 
tiny conservatory. George dwelt on the fervency of 
his love for Ally—he described with manly sincerity 
her girlish beauty, and confessed nobly his deep affec- 
tion for even her memory—the maiden blushed, and 
tears trembled in her bright eyes as he dwelt on the 
sad years after they parted. 

‘But why did you not write to her?” said she, in 
tow tones, as she bent over a fragrant plant. 

“T did, over and again, but in utter desperation, 
for I knew not even where she lived.” 

«She never received your letters,” said Miss Mor- 
ton, turning toward him-——he gazed at her wildly— 
‘‘George! George!” whispered she, as she drew 
from her breast the little locket, ‘‘and have you not 
recognized your little Ally ?” 

It was indeed sweet Ally Ray. But we will leave 
our hero and heroine to enjoy their delirium of love, 





while we explain in sober language how the little 
Ally Ray was thus metamorphosed into the brilliant 
Mary Morton. Her uncle had become a distinguished 
man. The Eastern and Northern States send many 
such men as Eldred Morton out into the far west, to 
seek their fortunes, and the habits of self dependence 
they are early taught make them strong in the strife 
and struggle of life. Ally Ray’s name at her christen- 
ing had been Mary Alice. Uncle Eldred loved better 
to call her Mary, for the only daughter he ever had, 
and who died in her childhood, had been named Mary, 
after Alice’s mother, his only sister. Many forgot at 
last that Ally was not his daughter, and the old man 
wished that the world should think her his child. 
Through his indulgence and care she had every op- 
portunity of education. Keen natural abilities, united 
to the earnest desire of fitting herself as an equal 
bride for George when they should meet, accom- 
plished much; and at five-and-twenty the brilliant 
belle Mary Morton would never have been taken for 
the modest, gentle little Ally Ray. Life has many 
such changes, reader. Emma. 


FAREWELL OF THE SOUL TO THE BODY. 





BY MRs. R. 8. NICHOLS. 





Hark ! a solemn bell is pealing 
From the far-off spirit-clime ; 
Angel-forms, expectant, kneeling 
On the outer shores sublime, 
Hither turn their eyes of splendor, 
Piercing through the mists of Time! 


Thou art faintly, sadly sighing, 
Voyager through Time with me ; 

Can it be, thou ’rt sinking—dying ? 
Can it be that I am free? 

Free to drink in life immortal, 
Unrestrainéd now by thee? 


Yes! thine earthly days are numbered, 
Yet thou ’rt clinging round me still ; 

Still my drooping wings are cumbered 
By thy weak and fleshly will: 

Gently thus I loose thy claspings, 
Wishing thee no further ill. 


Though I’ve often bent upon thee 
A rebuking spirit’s gaze, 

When thy spell was fully on me, 
In our early, youthful days, 

Sore and loath I am to leave thee, 
Treading Death’s bewildering maze ! 


All of enmity is banished 

As I hear thee, moaning low; 
Pride and beauty have so vanished— 

Nothing can revive them now ! 
See the hand of death triumphing 

In the dews upon thy brow! 


Ah! thy heart is faintly tolling, 
Like a closely muffled bell, 

And the purple rivers rolling 
*Neath thy bosom’s gentle swell, 

Flow like waters, when receding 
From a thirsty, springless well. 


What a weight is on thy bosom! 
What a palsy in thy hand! 

Thus Death chilled fair Eden’s blossom— 
Thus, at his august command, 

All of human birth and mixture 
Shuddering in his presence stand! 


Let me, through thine eyelids closing, 
Look once more upon the earth ; 

There thou soon wilt be reposing, 
Borne away from home and hearth, 

Where thy footsteps once were greeted 
With the noisy shout of mirth. 


Hark ! what organ-tones are swelling 
Through the spirit-realm on high; 

Ransomed souls are sweetly telling 
Of the joys beyond the sky! 

Let me here no longer linger, 
When the heavens are so nigh! 


Life’s companion ! thus we seVer ; 
Our short pilgrimage is done ! 

We shall re-unite forever, 
Travel-stained and weary one, 

When the voice of God Eternal 
Wakes the dead with trumpet-tone ! 
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(Concluded from page 11.) 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





CHAPTER Iif. 


Your cruelty will be our glory. Thousands of both 
sexes, and of every rank, will eagerly crowd to martyrdom, 
exhaust your fires, and weary your swords. ... Vainly 
will you war against God.—Tertullian. 


Ir was early morning, but even at that hour the 
audience hall of the prefect was densely crowded, 
for a rumor had spread abroad that the Christians, 
rescued on the preceding day from a popular tumult, 
were now to be heard. Prominent among the spec- 
tators were the priests of the old religion, some led 
thither solely by curiosity, and others scowling with 
mortal hate beneath their dark eyebrows. A few per- 
sons of the wealthier order had been accommodated 
with seats, where they might see and hear the pro- 
ceedings, and among this group the form of more than 
one senator was perceptible. The various avenues 
into the hall were guarded by soldiery, and a body of 
guards was posted nigh the bar, as if to be in readi- 
ness should a popular tumult break forth. Officers in 
unusual number appeared at different parts of the 
room. Every preparation, in short, appeared to have 
been made, both to give dignity to the proceedings, 
and to overawe the dense mass of the populace, 
which, thronging the lower end of the apartment up 
to the very bar, heaved to and fro in evident excite- 
ment, keeping up a continued murmur of dissatis- 
faction. 





its full height, and, bowing to the judge, calmly sur- 
veyed the audience; but there was nothing of arro- 
gance in his looks; on the contrary, the meek benig- 
nity of his countenance favorably impressed the 
crowd. A murmur of involuntary respect at sight of 
his silvery hairs and mild apostolic face ran through 
the assembly, at hearing which he raised his extended 
hands over the throng below and said meekly— 

“The peace of God be with you.” 

The words and the gesture impressed the crowd 
still more favorably toward him, and when he turned 
again to the judge a profound hush reigned among the 
mob, not a murmur of disapprobation being heard. 

The prefect was one of the strictest of the old reli- 
gion, for the infidelity of Cicero’s days had passed 
away, anda period of general belief had succeeded, 
springing from much the same causes as the asceticism 
in the church which followed the dissolute age of Leo 
the Tenth. Though naturally a kind-hearted man, 
the magistrate had his prejudices, and he possessed 
little charity for a sect whose unchecked growth had, 
as he believed, called down the vengeance of the 
gods. So far forth, therefore, he shared the opinions 
of the mob, for education cannot always extinguish 
superstition, and, in matters of religion, the unwashed 
artisan is nearer the wealthy citizen than the latter is 
willing to admit. A dark frown settled on the face of 
the prefect as he met the unshrinking gaze of the 


At length the prefect. appeared, heralded by the Christian. 


officers. Moving with a stately air along the row of 


“Thou art charged with being a disturber of the 


patricians, and bowing to those of his acquaintance, | state,” he began, addressing the prisoner, “ and a con- 


he assumed his seat. The soldiers now busied them- 
selves in pushing back the advancing crowd to its 
legitimate limit. This being done, the hum of dis- 


content and curiosity gradually died away, and then | 


followed that profound silence which always pre- 


cedes the happening of some event which the assem- | 
bly deems important. So deep was the hush that the 


low, self-important cough of the prefect, which his 
e courtly breeding induced him to stifle to the faintest 
sound, echoed through the hall with startling distinct- 
ness. The senators looked impatiently at one an- 
other, at the prefect, and along the row of the citizens 
among whom they sat. 


posed air, the first one of the prisoners to be tried 
was ushered to the bar. All pressed forward to have 
asight of him. It was the Christian priest. 
Gracefully, but not ostentatiously, gathering his 
robe around him, he drew his majestic person up to 


At length a slight stir was 
heard at one of the doors, and, entering with a com- | 


} 
| 





temner of the gods. 
self?” 

Stretching his right arm forth, the Christian ayswer- 
ed, and his voice, which was at first low, so that the 
crowd pressed forward eagerly, gradually swelled up 
until its clear, silvery accents rung out distinctly into 
the remotest corner of the hall. 

“T am no disturber of the peace, oh! prefect, much 
less a despiser of the great God. I am an Athenian, 
true to the emperor and obedient to all righteous laws. 
My love for the commonwealth has been proved, in 
that I have,labored day and night for that reformation 
among the people which the good Antoninus declared 
to be so necessary for the state. For to what have 
we not fallen! Where is our virtue fled? The 
whole community is a festering sore, and the spirit of 
the populace and the purity of our wives have de- 
parted. When Roman matrons build booths beneath 
the Aventine, and, dressed as tavern girls, traffie their 


What hast thou to say for thy- 
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favors, from very whim, to profligates, as in the days 
of Nero—when the Roman people look idly on, as at 
a gladiator’s show, cheering at every fluctuation of 
the battle, while their generals are fighting from street 
to street for the empire, as did Vitellius and Vespasian 
—does not the state need reformation? And the faith 
I come to teach will work that reformation. Look at 
us Christians—do we commit crimes against the laws, 
or live lives of depravity and shamelessness? But, 
whether you listen to our tidings or not, be just, oh! 
prefect, and tolerate our religion, as you tolerate that 
of Egypt or of Zoroaster.” 

The address of the Christian was not one to please 
a Roman mob, and the sympathy that had, at first, 
been enlisted in his favor gave way before his allu- 
sions to their levity of conduct on the day when Ves- 
pasian fought his rival in four different quarters of the 
city, while immense crowds looked on, as.at a public 
spectacle, cheering the combatants, and indifferent 
to whom the victory should fall, so that their daily 
dole of. corn was forthcoming. Murmurs began once 
more to be heard in the crowd, and angry faces 
scowled up at him. Nor were the patrician benches 
more pleased. His allusion to the notorious profligacy 
of the higher classes was not to be brooked. Many a 
sullen senator gathered his robe around him and 
curled his lip, while sharp, angry glances were darted 
at the speaker from eyes half hid under the lowering 
brow. The prefect turned from the tumultuous popu- 
lace to the angry patricians, and his frown deepened 
after the survey. 

‘« Dost thou acknowledge thyself to be a Christian ? 
—one of that accursed sect which has brought on us 
our late calamities ?” 

‘<I worship the one true God: as thou sayest, I am 
a Christian. But I am no enemy to the state; and 
the calamities you speak of are the work of our God, 
and not of the harmless ones ye worship,” said the 
unshrinking Christian. 

The speaker’s words fell amid the rabble as a 
lighted match on powder; for no sooner had he 
uttered this last sentence than shouts and yells of rage 
rose from every quarter of the hall, and a general 
movement of the populace toward the bar showed 
that they would have torn him to pieces could they 
have laid hands on him. 

‘‘ He blasphemes the gods! Away withhim! To 
the lions ! to the lions!” were the shouts vociferated 
on all sides. ‘‘Scourge him. Give him to wild 
horses.” 

For some minutes the uproar was deafening, and it 
was with difficulty that the soldiers could prevent the 
mob from gaining the bar and murdering the prisoner. 
Weapons were brandished at him with frantic ges- 
tures, men far back climbed on the shoulders of others 
_ to see and curse him, and the dense mass of the popu- 
“lace heaved wildly to and fro, like the ocean shaken 
by a mighty wind. But the prisoner continued un- 
moved. Calmly he gazed on the angry rabble, and 
once or twice he raised his arm, as if for silence, and 
essayed to speak. But the howls only increased. At 
length he desisted, and turned to the judge. That 
functionary waited a few moments until the uproar 


had partially subsided, when he signed to an officer, 
and said loud enough to be heard by all— 
‘*He admits his atheism. Take him away. The 


award him.” 

The sentence was heard with frantic demonstra- 
tions of joy. As the prefect ceased, majestically 
waving his hand, a wild shout of exultation was 
yelled out from the mob, many of whose members 
sprung up and waved their arms on high, while the 
citizens on the patrician benches turned and nodded 
approvingly to each other, and smiled at the demon- 
strations of the rabble. Amid the uproar the victim 
was led from the hall, followed as he departed by 
hisses, groans and laughs of mockery. To the last he 
maintained his equanimity, and moved with a com- 
posed step from the room. Just as he reached the 
door, however, he turned to give a pitying look on 
the mob. The next moment he was lost to sight. 

The populace were now in: high good humor, and 
as praises of the prefect passed from tongue to tongue, 
a complacent air spread over the countenance of that 
individual, and, rising from his seat, he slightly 
yawned, and the next minute was engaged in a gay 
conversation with a senator whom he had beckoned 
toward him. His example was imitated by the patri- 
cians, and many a jest was bandied, and: many a 
snatch of fresh gossip told during the interval that 
elapsed before a second prisoner was brought in. 

Again, however, the door opened, and the prefect 
resumed his seat, and again the crowd nervously 
composed itself to quiet, waiting curiously for the 
new comer to appear. 

A bustle at the entrance soon announced the ap- 
proach of the second prisoner, and all eyes imme- 
diately were turned in that direction, when there 
appeared a young female, obviously of the middling 
if not higher class, moving unsupported amid the 
officers with a slow and graceful step. If there is 
such a thing as music in motion it was there in her 
swan-like movements. Her form was faultless, and 
displayed to great advantage in her classic robe, with 
its delicate waist and girdle, and the flowing drapery 
beneath. Her eyes were downcast, and a deep blush 
on her cheek, contrasting finely with the dark, droop- 
ing lashes, betrayed her consciousness of the many 
eyes that were on her. There was a mixture of dig- 
nity and modesty about her that impressed the spec- 
tators in her favor. Indeed the audience seemed 
taken by surprise. The senators stared inquiringly 
from the prefect to her, and the populace, pressing 
forward, looked on admiringly a moment; then a 
buzz of admiration ran around the room; and, finally, 
the spectators, as if by a common impulse, broke into 
applause. At this the crimson deepened on her 
cheek, and her form visibly trembled. She advanced 
more hastily, and assumed her place at the bar. It 
was Lydia. 

Subdued by her demeanor, as well as by her beauty, 
the judge waited a moment for her to compose herself, 
and when he addressed her he spoke in a soft and 
even kind tone, far different from the one he had 





used toward the priest. 


people demand him for the lions, and to the lions we ~~. 
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‘‘ Surely thou art not a Christian ?” he said. 

Lydia did not raise her head, but her bosom heaved 
with agitation. The judge waited full two minutes, 
and then said gently, 

‘Compose yourself, and do not hasten your answer. 
Thou canst not be a Christian.” 

Encouraged by this kindness, and perhaps ashamed 
of the timidity of her sex, she now locked up, with a 
holy enthusiasm gleaming on her face. The sudden 
raising of her head revealed for the first time the re- 
splendent beauty of her countenance. It produced a 
visible effect; all eyes gazed on her in admiration; 
for apart from the statue-like chiseling of her features, 
there was that beasty of the soul now shining in the 
face, which awed the observers. They hung eagerly 
on her accents; as those rich, melodious tones, clear 
and sweet yet firm, melted from her tongue. 

‘‘T am a Christian, most noble judge. But surely 
that is no crime.” 

A deep, prolonged sigh from the audience, who 
had hung breathlessly on her words, was the response. 
The prefect shifted his seat and leaned anxiously for- 
ward A look of regret, mingled here and there with 
sympathy, ran along the patrician bench. The popu- 
lace were gloomily silent, some frowning, but the 
larger portion seeming inclined to pity. 

“Think again,” said the judge mildly. “If you 
persist | must condemn you, according to the rescript 
of the emperor. But sacrifice, and you are free.” 

Lydia had buried her face again on her hands, nor 
did she now look up, but she shook her head in the 
negative. A shade of disappointment alternated with 
displeasure on the face of the judge. He hesitated 
for a moment, 

“You cannot mean this. You are young, very 
lovely,” he continued, emphasizing the word, ‘‘ and 
can count on many years of happiness. The death 
to which I mugt condemn you, if you persist, is pain- 
ful. Only blaspheme Christ and you are free.” 

The judge spoke in earnest pleading, and his voice 
trembled with anxiety as he closed, while the spec- 
tators on the patrician bench leaned forward eagerly 
to listen for the response. For a slight space Lydia 
did not look up. She evidently felt for the sympathy 
shown toward her, and the color went and came on 
her cheek between the taper fingers which half con- 
cealed it. But her irresolution, if such had dictated 
her pause, was only for a minute. She raised her 
head, and looked firmly and even proudly at the judge. 
The sensitive girl was lost in the resolved Christian. 
Her eyes shone with the lustre of high excitement, 
and her cheeks and neck were flushed with a deep 
roseate hue, that made her beauty more resplendent 
than ever. Her voice was clear and firm, and though 
not loud, penetrated to the furthest listener. 

‘‘Blaspheme Christ!” she began, almost in indig- 
nation, “ never—never. I am a Christian, and fear 
not to own it. You may torment these poor frail 
limbs,” and she outstretched her arms, ‘ but you can- 
not harm the soul.” 

Courage is ever a favorite with the mob, and though 
in the priest it had failed to gain the syngpathies of 


the rabble, yet now, united to the maiden’s beauty, 
1* 





and to the interest inspired by her whole preceding 
demeanor, it appealed irresistibly to their hearts. The 
populace did not indeed break out into applause, for 
that their bitter hatred of Christianity forbade; but 
they stood in melancholy quiet, as if filled with re- 
gret. Lydia remained silent for an instant, when the 
flush of excitement gradually died from her face. She 
dropped her eyes on the ground, while the judge pro- 
ceeded to pronounce her doom. 

But at this crisis a sudden noise was heard at the 
private entrance, as if the officers were endeavoring 
to keep out some person who was. determined on in- 
gress. Voices were heard in loud altercation. Lydia 
started, and her eyes sought the entrance; then she 
turned ashy pale, and her form trembled: while the 
door was now flung rudely open and a young Roman, 
with disordered dress, flushed features, wild eye, and 
every evidence of high excitement, dashed into the 
hall. His eye instantly sought the spot where the 
prisoner stood, and springing heedlessly over the 
benches he was at her side, sustaining her now 
shrinking form, and turning with a look of inquiry 
and defiance from the judge to the audience. 

“*T have come to save thee, Lydia,” were his first 
words, ‘‘ look up and take cheer. It was but this very 
hour I heard of your peril. Forget our last meeting— 
I was too hasty. Prefect,” he continued, “ there is 
some mistake here: I will answer for this lady that 
she is no Christian. I, Caius, the son of Rufinus, 
known to hundreds here.” 

A burst of involuntary applause from the populace 
followed this speech. Astonishment was the next 
emotion depicted on every countenance. The judge 
said, afler a pause— 

“Thou art known for an honest citizen; but she 
has acknowledged herself a Christian, and thou art 
not ignorant of the consequences.” 

A pang of keen anguish shot across the lover’s face. 

“Can this be so, Lydia?” he said, bending over the 
girl, who, overcome by his sudden appearance, had 
burst into tears on his bosom. ‘* Recall those words— 
say thou art not a Christian—promise to sacrifice—"’ 
and seeing she made no answer, he exclaimed with a 
burst of passionate entreaty, ‘‘Oh! Lydia, Lydia, 
have mercy on me, and do not break my heart.” 

The poor girl did not answer, except by her tears, 
which flowed uncontrollably. She clung to her lover, 
who hung over her with the solicitude of a parent fur 
her child. It was a sight to affect even the sternest 
heart, and more than one spectator turned his dimmed 
eyes from the scene. The struggle, meantime, in 
Lydia’s breast was told by her violent emotion. Unti! 
the appearance of her lover she had believed herself 
deserted by him, and death, therefore, was shorn of 
half its terrors, even without the aid of religion—for 
Lydia was human. But his sudden burst into the 
room had produced a revolution in all her—feelings. 
She was not now wholly alone in the world, she was 
still loved, and the temptation grew strong within 
her. For an instant, in hearing her lover’s agonizing 
words, and in feeling the anxious beating of his 
heart, she forgot her faith. But it was only for an 
instant. She remembered what sufferings a greater 
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than she had endured for her sake, and her courage 
and determination rose again. 

‘Oh! tempt me not,” she said, looking up plead- 
ingly , through her tears, ‘‘not even for you, dear 
Caius, can I desert my faith. Would that this cup 
could have passed from me,’ she continued, lifting 
her streaming eyes above, ‘yet not my will, oh! 
God, but thine be done.” 

Her lover groaned audibly, and strained her con- 
vulsively to his bosom. Then he held her a space 
from him and gazed agonizingly into her face. Again 
he clasped her to his bosom, and when the officers 
approached to separate him, he glared at them like an 
angry tiger. 

** Off—off,” he shouted, encircling Lydia’s almost 
inanimate form with one arm, while he raised the 
other menacingly at the officers, ‘‘ off, I say—she shall 
not die. Oh! ye gods above,” he exclaimed with an 
agonozing burst, ‘will ye look down and see my 
Lydia torn with lions! Strike with thy thunder, dread 
Jupiter, those who would murder her.” 

At this instant the prefect made a sign to the 
officers, who seized the opportunity to rush in on the 
frantic man. He struggled in their grasp as Laocoon 
with the serpent; but equally in vain; and at length, 
when he saw Lydia torn from him, he fell exhausted 
and senseless, like a maniac whose fit has passed off, 
into the officers’ arms. He was thus mercifully spared 
from hearing the sentence of the judge, which con- 
demned that fair form, on which he had doted almost 
to idolatry, to the dread penalty of the arena. 

There were many sad faces went forth from the 
prefect’s hall that day, for, immediately after he had 
pronounced sentence on Lydia, that functionary ad- 
journed the court, feeling incapacited for further busi- 
ness. A general gloom settled on all. Pity for 
Lydia was universal. The spectators knew that the 
edict of the emperor was not to be broken, for how 
could one professing the new and accursed faith, 
however beautiful she might be, escape the common 
punishment without injury to the general good. 

“« And poor Caius,” said the prefect, as he walked 
out with a senator, ‘‘I pity him almost as much as 
her. I knew his father well, they are of the old race 
of Romans. - His reason is doubtless shaken by this 
event: if I thought otherwise it would be impossible 
for me to overlook his contempt of the court.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday.—Childe Harold. 


At the termination of the Sacra Via there stood, at 
the period of our story, the favorite amphitheatre of 
Rome. Centuries have passed since then, yet still 
the Colosseum stands, lifting its gray, gigantic 
walls to heaven, though now shattered by the slow 
decay of time and the earthquakes of nearly twenty 
centuries. It has seen more vicissitudes than a his- 
tory as voluminous as that of Guicciardini could 
reveal. It has been an amphitheatre, a fortress, a 
hospital, a bazar, and a Christian church; and its 
enormous ruins formed the mine out of which ma- 
terials were dug for half the palaces of the modern 


town. It stood there when Constantine bore the 
Labarum into Rome; it heard the revellers of the 
Gothic king when they feasted in the Palatine; it 
looked down on the hosts of the Crusaders; it beheld 
the crowning of Petrarch; it saw the sack of Bourbon ; 
and there it stands yet, with its stern and furrowed 
face, contemplating the polished races who come to 
wonder at it, and who, at its first erection, were still 
the rude savages described by Tacitus. You cannot 
visit that rugged old edifice, especially when by 
moonlight its walls appear to swell into immensity, 
without experiencing that unutterable awe which 
overpowered you when in childhood you speculated 
on the boundlessness of the horizon. 

The cloudless sun of an Italian sky shone down on 
the Colosseum sixteen centuries ago as it shines to- 
day; but the now desolate expanse was then filied 
with countless multitudes, rising backward from the 
arena, bench piled above beach, until the uppermost 
spectators seemed, when viewed from the sands be- 
low, to have dwindled into pigmies.. Every eye in 
this vast concourse was turned anxiously on the plain 
below, as if momently expecting the appearance of 
a new victim; men, and even women, leaned for- 
ward from their seats: but the most profound silence 
brooded over the vast mass, except when a long 
drawn breath, evincing the absorbing interest of the 
spectators, rose up from the thousands present, or the 
sudden how! of a lion was heard at intervals, breaking 
startlingly from the recesses under the amphitheatre, 
where the beasts were confined. 

It ‘was one of the great festivals with which the 
Roman emperors were accustomed to buy popularity 
from the mob, and since early sunrise the crowd had 
been entertained by gladiatorial fights of every de- 
scription. There had been boxing matches; contests 
where the opponents fought, naked or in armor, with 
the sword; a battle between the retarius and his usual! 
opponent; one or two other combats, and a show in 
which a gladiator had combated successfully with a 
tiger. But now the most deeply interesting portion 
of the day was at hand. The Christians, condemned 
a few days before, were to be cast to the lions, and the 
suspense grew intolerable. 

At length the signal was given, and each spectator, 
bending eagerly forward, saw a tall, dignified man, 
somewhat advanced in years, led into the arena. His 
usual garments had been denied him, and he wore no 
raiment except a cincture around his loins. The long 


the victim, surrounded him with an interest not usually 
obtained by persons condemned to the amphitheatre, 
for the Roman populace, long accustomed to the fero- 
cities of the circus, looked on the murders perpetrated 
there much as a Spaniard now regards a bull-fight. 
But the dignified air of the sufferer, on the present 
occasion, increased the general interest which was 
felt in the approaching tragedy; and when, having 
advanced a space into the arena, he cast his eyes 
proudly around the benches, his look, which seemed 
to challenge.all to behold how a Christian could die, 
comforted the rabble in the belief that they should 





have rare sport for the delay that had occurred. 
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After a calm and steady survey of the vast assem- 
bly, the Christian martyr sank to his knees, and, bury- 
ing his face on his hands, prayed audibly; but the 
sounds, though distinguishable on the lower benches, 
were lost before reaching the populace above. Then 
he rose to his feet, and fixed his gaze on the cage, 
near the centre of the arena, where a tiger was con- 
fined. There was no blanching of the cheek nor 
quivering of the eye as he regarded it. A glorious 
smile lit up his countenance, and he turned his face 
involuntarily upward, as some thought to take a last 
look at the sunlit sky; but such was not his object; 
his thoughts were indeed heavenward, but fixed on 
the God he served. While thus gazing, with arms 
folded on his breast, a cry was heard, and the enraged 
and famished beast, loosened from his cage, sprung 
through the air, passing, at one bound, half the dis- 
tance between his den and the victim. The Christian 
martyr well knew the meaning of that savage ery, 
which made every heart but his own in that vast as- 
sembly beat more quickly, and bending his head de- 
voutly he awaited the final blow. With another wild 
howl and a rushing sound it came. They saw the 
creature throw itself on its haunches for the spring; 
they saw it darting through the air, like an arrow shot 
from a bow; and, even as they looked, the martyr 
lay prostrate on the sands of the arena, while the 
famished beast stood over him with its paw on his 
neck. A single blow had broken the spine. The 
Christian was with his God.* 

This tragic scene being over, and the arena sprink- 
led with fresh sand, a second pause fel! on the assembly, 
preparatory to the introduction of another victim. 

‘“‘ Who is to feed the lion 2?” said one senator to an- 
other, as he Jounged back in his seat, like a modern 
dandy at the opera. ‘I believe that comes next.” 

“ Have you not heard?—ah! you have been from 
Rome during the past week. A Sciote girl, of a 
noble Greek family, I am told, who has turned Chris- 
tian, and was condemned the same day with the 
atheist who has just suflered. The others, reserved 
from the mob, are to be tried when the emperor re- 
turns. She is said to be beautiful, but I know little of 
her except that she -was betrothed to Caius Rufinus, 
whom I believe you know.” 

“To Caius?” said the other, in undisguised aston- 
tonishment ; ‘‘ Per Hercle! But where is he, where are 
her friends—was no effort made to save her?” 

“Yes! but the prefect dared not listen to a petition, 
for you know,” here the speaker’s voice sunk, to a 
whisper, “that he is a little out of favor with the 
emperor, and the rescript is positive that all who con- 
fess themselves Christians are to be put to death. I 
happened to be present at the trial, and, by the gods! 
she carried herself like a Juno. He made every effort 
to persuade her to recant, but in vain; and just as he 
was about to sentence her Caius burst frantically into 
the hall, and besought her, in the most moving ac- 
cents, to sacrifice. It was quite a romance, indeed. 
But she was immovable, and so there was nothing 


* The bronze reliefs in the Vatican represent the lions 
a8 chained, and the victims at their feet: but we have 
chosen to follow the popular impression. 





left but to condemn her, though I would have given 
my estate at Baice that she might be saved.” 

*‘ But Caius—has he done nothing for her? He is 
rich, and money will do much, you know.” 

** Alas! there is the worst of it. Poor Caius was 
borne insensible from the hall, and revived only to 
become a maniac. The gods have struck him! 
Three days ago he escaped from his relations, and 
yesterday,” and the speaker’s voice sunk to a deeper 
melancholy, ‘‘a body was found on the shores of the 
Tiber, swollen and disfigured, but which has been 
recognized as that of the unfortunate youth, and is to 
be burned with due obsequies to-day.” 

The speaker sighed, and both relapsed into silence. 
But their quiet was not of long duration, for almost 
immediately the signal was given, and the next vic- 
tim was ushered into the arena. The two senators 
looked up and beheld, kneeling on the sands, like a 
sculptured figure on a monument, a female attired in 
white. They knew instinctively that she was Lydia. 

Fragments of her story had got abroad in the 
crowd, distorted it is true in many of the facts, but 
still substantially correct, and the result had been that 
a feeling of compassion, very unlike that usually en- 
tertained for persons in her situation, had become 
general. During the delay that preceded her appear- 
ance her beauty, her orphanage, her demeanor at the 
trial, and the melancholy fate of her lover, had formed 
themes for conversation, so that all were predisposed 
to pity her; and now when she entered, the glimpse 
caught of her sweet, sad face, as she lookeda moment 
timidly at the crowd ere she sank to her knees a few 
paces from the benches, had a visible effect in her 
favor. Men shook their heads, and women clasped 
their hands; and the audience, as its diflerent mem- 
bers strove to catch a sight of her, moved restlessly to 
and fro, as when the wind runs in waves over a field 
of summer corn. 

But what, meantime, were the thoughts of the vic- 
tim? We know not whether to say that her ignor- 
ance of her lover’s fate was blissful or not, for on the 
one hand she would have mourned his death, and on 
the other her uncertainty was torturing. That some- 
thing had happened to him she felt assured, for she 
knew that neither bars nor jailers could have kept 
him from her presence if he had been able to visit 
her. She had only a faint remembrance of the clos- 
ing events of her trial, but it seemed to her, as if in a 
dream, that Caius had been carried senseless from the 
hall. Since then she had hourly expected to hear 
from him, and her suspense, from day to day, grew 
more intolerable at his absence. Perhaps she would 
have sunk under it, had it not been for the sympathy 
and prayers of the aged minister, with whom she had 
been mercifully allowed to spend much of her time. 
Often she almost gave way to despair. Then a 
heavenly calm would take possession of her. But 
amid these fluctuations she gradually rose superior to 
earthly sorrows, each day that brought her nearer to 
her fate making her more resigned, and even rejoic- 
ing, so that when, scarcely half an hour before, she 
had parted with her last earthly friend, ere he was 
led out to suffer, it seemed as if all mundane ties 
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were thenceforth broken. Since then, and until the 
officers appeared to summon her, she had been en- 
gaged in prayer. Mechanically she had followed to 
the arena. But when she cast her eyes on the vast 
circle of faces rising around her, as if crowding the 
sides of a whirlpool in whose vortex she was placed, 
the suddenly increased beating of her heart, and the 
rush of the crimson over her cheek and even neck, 
revealed to her that a spark of earthly feeling yet re- 
mained which had not been rooted out. 
herself the centre of observation to what seemed to 
her all Rome, with not a solitary friend in the whole 
vast assembly. A sensation of utter loneliness 
crushed her heart within her. All the old sweet 
recollections of love and happiness with Caius—the 
moonlit bay where first they became acquainted, the 
groves where they had been wont to worship, the 
fountain where beneath the stars he had first breathed 
his vows—these, and many other tender memories 
rushed across her mind, and, for a moment, the Chris- 
tian was lost in the woman. She raised her face be- 
seechingly to the crowd, and none who then saw that 
sad, sweet countenance, ever forgot it. 

But, with the murmur of pity that woke and died 
along the immense living mass, hke the mysterious 
sounds that come and go in the pine-woods on a 
mountain side, there rushed across her mind the con- 
sciousness of her momentary weakness, and, tremb- 
ling even at that solitary regret over earthly things 
when eternity was so near, she sank to her knees, 
and bowing her head in the dust, prayed inwardly for 
strength from on high. It was a sight to touch pecu- 
larly the sympathies of the audience. The Jong 
white dress in which she had been allowed to attire 
herself falling in graceful folds around her person, 
gave her the beauty of ~ marble statue, and height- 
ened the interest in her favor; while her meek de- 
meanor on entering, and her pleading though mo- 
mentary look, subdued even those who had refused 
to join in the late murmur of compassion. At this 
instant the lion, provided for her sacrifice, uttered a 
sudden howl]. It thrilled the hearers with electric 
suddenness. A shudder ran through the assembly. 
The judge who presided at the games, perceiving the 
emotions of the crowd, and humanely wishing to 
have the ceremony over as speedily as possible, gave 
the signal for the beast to be unloosed, and the keeper 
sprang into the arena and advanced for that purpose. 

The excitement in the spectators had now risen to 
an ungovernable pitch. For the moment every other 
emotion but that of pity had passed from their breasts, 
and they gazed breathlessly on the arena, though 
shuddering as they gazed. Large numbers, however, 
turned sick at the sight; while, as the keeper placed 
his hand on the door bolt and paused an instant to 
look at the kneeling figure of the maiden, every eye 
followed his own, and a groan of horror thrilled 
through the mighty mass. Audible sobs, and even 
shrieks, were heard from the benches appropriated to 
the women; many covered their faces with their 
hands; and, from the bustle in various spots, it was 
evident that others, were fainting. 

But suddenly a low murmur was heard from the 
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benches near the entranee, the words indeed undis.- 
tinguishable to those higher in the theatre, but seem- 
ingly of strange import, for the sound, at first not 
louder than the whisperings of a summer breeze 
among light leaves, rose, and rose, and rose, swelling 
high and spreading wide, until it roared through the 
countless thousands like a whirlwind in a forest. The 
keeper paused with his hand on the bolt. The sena- 
tors turned quickly toward the entrance. The more 
distant spectators rose, with a rushing sound, from 
their seats, to see the cause of the interruption, for 
though they had heard the murmur, they could not yet 
make out its words. All eyes soon rested on the 
figure of a man, advanced on one of the foremost 
benches, who stood holding an open roll in his hand, 
while the judge of the games was visible at his side. 
A deep hush instantaneously fell over the breathless 
audience, so that a feather might have been heard 
to fall. 

‘¢ Save her!” were the first words of the stranger, 
and they thrilled, like the blast of a trumpet at night, 
through the vast assembly, ‘‘I bear the respite of the 
emperor.” 

He would have proceeded, but suddenly a shout 
arose, which, starting from a senator by the preetor’s 
side, was taken up from bench to bench, until it en- 
circled the amphitheatre, and rolling upward simul- 
taneously to the spectator on the highest seat, swelled 
into a huzza that startled the distant boatmen on the 
Tiber, and dying at length away, rose and rose again, 
until the gigantic walls of the circus reeled, and the 
very heavens above seemed tremulous. Never be- 
fore or since has sucha shout arisen in those walls. 
The voices of eighty thousand human beings im ex- 
ultation are a sound for a god to hear! 

Not until the voice of the stranger was heard had 
Lydia looked up. But at the first echo of his accents 
she started from her kneeling posture, fixed her strain- 
ing eyes on his form, and wildly clasped her hands. 
She apparently comprehended nothing, save that it 
was her lover she beheld, and, uttering the name of 
‘Caius !” in a tone of thrilling joy, she sunk senseless 
in the sands. And even as the first murmur of that 
mighty shout arose, her lover had sprung into the 
arena, clasped her form in his arms and borne her 
toward the nearest benches. The sight fired still 
higher the wild rejoicings of the lookers on, and shout 
after shout pealed out until long after the principal 
actors had disappeared from the scene. 

When the uproar of the excitement had subsided, 
the inquiry began to arise how he who was thought 
to be dead had thus opportunely arrived. The judge 
himself gave the explanation. We shall rehearse his 
tale, and with it the facts that subsequently came out. 
The story of the senator had, in the main, been true, 
at least up to the period when Caius had escaped from 
his friends. The young man was sensible of nothing 
until he awoke sane, on the ensuing morning, in the 
fields several miles from Rome. The late events 


seemed to him, at first, like those of a dream, but 
gradually he became assured of their terrible reality. 
The thought instantly struck him to go to the emperor, 
who was about this time expected at Milan, and 
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throwing himself at the feet of Aurelius never to rise 
until he obtained the pardon of Lydia. His father 
and the emperor had once served together, and a 
friendship had thus grown up between the two which 
only death had severed. He calculated the time it 
would take him to go and return, and found he had 
half a day to spare before the hour when Lydia would 
probably be led out to her doom. Providentially he 
found Aurelius at Milan, and, after almost giving up 
to despair, succeeded in winning a respite from the 
emperor, With a promise of a final pardon if the 
populace did not rise in a tumult at being disappointed 
of their prey; for the Roman emperors well knew, 
and none better than the second Antonine, that, though 
they might do with the aristocracy as they wished, 
to tamper with the prejudices of the people was a 
venture not safely to be made. With this promise, 
and the emperor’s letter commanding a respite, Caius 
set forth, but he had been delayed so long in his suit, 
that, although he urged his way night and day with 
desperate haste, he reached the Circus, as we have 
seen, only at the last extremity. The body found on 
the shores of the Tiber, bearing a general resemblance 
to his person, was, in its mutilated state, easily mis- 
taken for his own. 

A few months later saw Lydia and Caius sitting 
side by side on one of those beautiful hills that over- 
look the shores of Italy. A noble mansion behind 
them, which they had for the moment deserted for 
the arbor where they sat, betokened that they had 
tixed their habitation in this secluded and delightful 
region. The sun had just set, and twilight was steal- 





ing across the blue sea beneath them, while the eve- 
ning star, hanging in lustrous beauty half way down 
the western firmament, trailed a long line of deli- 
cately penciled light on the top of the mimic billows 
that the night breeze raised. The low ripple of these 
billows on the beach far down came soothingly to the 
ear. The air was filled with fragrance. It was an 
hour and a spot for lovers; and there sat Lydia at the 
feet of Caius, with her hand clasped in his, and her 
soft eye gazing up into his face. Silence seemed 
best to become their feelings, and so, for a long time, 
neither spoke. 

** Are we not happy?” at length murmured Lydia 
softly, as if fearful of breaking the spell by words. 

‘*¢ And it is all thy work,” fondly whispered Caius, 
‘oh! Lydia, but for thee I would never have been a 
Christian.” 

‘** Nay! nay! my husband,” she responded, ‘“ didst 
thou not save my life? Would we be here were it not 
for thy favor with the emperor? Happiness ! thy love 
has given me earthly happiness indeed—and for heav- 
enly felicity ! wilt thou not share it with me above ?” 

Her husband looked earnestly in her face a minute 
and replied. 

‘¢ We have each aided the other, and, that we might 
do this, God taught us to love. I see now that the 
trials of this life are sent to enlarge our sympathies : 
and they who here suffer the most, rightly grow 
thereby best fitted for heaven. Hand in hand then let 
us go through life, each plucking the thorns from the 
other’s pathway; thus will we grow into that perfect 
love for which we were intended hereafter.” 
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Hours there are when falls the bitter tear, 
And from the bosom bursts the long pent sigh— 
When life seems but a desert, and the bier 
A couch bedecked with flowers, where kings might lie; 
And there are hours when Mirth, with laughing eye, 
Tosses her saffron wreath, or with her young 
And rosy playmate, Pleasure, merrily 
Dances a measure to some gay tune, sung 
By Fancy, on whose harp a thousand dreams are hung. 


To-day the goblet and the mazy dance, 
Music and mirth, the laughter-loving lip, 
And beauty beaming in the bright eye’s glance, 
While Youth and Joy to lute and timbrel trip; 
Quick bounds the heart, and deeply we must dip 
Into the cup of Pleasure—we forget 
That he who would be happy should but sip 
The bubbles from the brim—the chalice set 
With many-colored gems, yet holds the draught regret. 





To-morrow brings a change—the eye is dull, 
The voice sounds hollow, and the cheek hath caught 
A flush as of a fever—you might cull 
A rose would match its crimson—hours have wrought 
Decay’s dark work upon her, such as thought 
Sickens to look upon—then comes a thrill 
And tremor of the limbs, with meaning fraught— 
A pallor of the cheek—a creeping chill— 
A clutching of the hands—a shriek, short, sharp and shrill. 


Stand by the couch, but utter not a word—. 

Listen to that low muttering, it seems 
Like the faint whispering of spirits heard, 

At midnight, by the waters. Hark! she dreams, 
And tells us of her vision; of the streams 

That wash her father’s cottage by the hill; 
Or is it frenzy ?—for a wild light gleams, 

In her blue eyes, which love was wont to fill— 
Oh! leave me now—lI ’d be alone—’t is very still ! 
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BY MRS. FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 





As the lone dove to far Palmyra flying 

OF Sena ok ni rahe founts of ers we gleam, 
eary, exhausted, thirsty, panting, sighing 
Lights sadly at. the desert’s bitter stream— 


So the worn soul, along Life’s wayside faring, 
Love’s pure, congenial spring unfound, unquaffed, 
Suffers, recoils, then helpless and despairing 
Of what it would, descends and sips the nearest draught. Mrs. Brooks. 


No—I will not attempt to deny it. She was a 
coquette—a desperate one—a coquette by nature—yet 
wild, reckless, wayward and often heartless as she 
appeared—every body seemed to love her, and to be 
happy in her presence. How could they help it? She 
was the veriest sunbeam that ever gladdened the 
weary, weary world with beauty and with light. You 
would hardly have wondered, as she glided by you— 
‘* with the step of a fawn and the glance of a star”—to 
have seen fresh flowers spring suddenly up in the 
way 

‘* Wherever on the happy earth 
Those fairy footsteps fell.” 


She was a privileged person, too, and was not to 
be judged by common rules. Every one was willing 


.she should be a coquette—just as they would look in- 


dulgently, because of its beauty and its grace, ona 
lovely, petulant, impetuous and happy little humming- 
bird, as it darted from flower to flower, sometimes 
nestling tenderly within them, and sometimes tearing 
them mercilessly into atoms. She was a humming- 
bird to hearts—and nobody could find fault that what 
all were willing to give, she should be willing to take. 
The mischief was, that when the pet was disappointed, 
and did not find all the treasures she expected, the 
poor heart had to suffer for it like the flower. But 
then she was so bewitching, so sportive, so affection- 
ate, so radiantly beautiful, that you could not help 
letting her have her own way with you and every 
body else. But I am not going to describe her. I 
shall merely remark—en passant—dear Mr. reader, 
to you, that she bore a decided and remarkable re- 
semblance to your latest idol. And to you, dear Miss 
or Mrs. reader, that she looked exceedingly like— 
yourself. And now, of course, you are both ‘satisfied 
that she must have been the most enchanting woman 
in existence—if not, the fault must lie in your taste, 
and not in my spirit of accommodation. After all, 
if she let too many love her, and shared with too 
many her heart, it was because she had more heart to 
spare than most people, and did not grudge it where 
it could give pleasure. Oh! but it was very idle, and 
foolish, and mad, and indiscreet, and improper, and 
undignified, and unwomanly! Ido not deny it. Ido 
not attempt to defend her. But I pity her from my 
soul. Poor little thing! Poor, dreaming, deluded 
little humming-bird! She had not found the right 





flower yet, and so she wasted, ray by ray, and tint by 
tint, the light and bloom of her existence—with an 
ineffable yearning in her soul, constantly asking for 
something purer and holier and deeper and mightier 
than all the love she found. 

Unhappily she seemed to think that the whole world 
was made for the accommodation and amusement of 
her own sweet self. And the world returned the 
compliment, and insisted that she was made for 2. 
Both were mistaken—particularly the world. Never 
was there a being less fitted for its heartless conven- 
tionalisms than she. She ought to have been hidden 
in a sea-shell, singing the music taught her by the 
winds and waves, or shut up in a Night-Blowing 
Cereus, only when day had gone down to steal out 
and commune with the stars and her own soul. Then, 
perhaps, she would have found out what she was 
made for, before it was too late. 

Ah! well, dear Ida! we will not blame you now. 
You have rued too dearly the folly, the recklessness, 
the waste of heart and time, which were your sin. 

At twenty-four she was a widow, and still a child 
in heart and manner. There was no teaching her to 
grow old—to be sedate like other folks. There was 
no scolding her into propriety—a child she was, and 
a child she would remain. An impulsive, thoughtless, 
passionate and charming child—utterly incapable of 
stopping to think long enough to look forward or 
back; living, loving, laughing, in the present, a light 
and willing ‘‘ waif upon the stream”—without a fear 
or care, but with a heart and mind that needed and 
waited only the divining-rod of that subtle enchanter 
Love, to yield up treasures untold, undreamed of ; and 
he, the enchanter, was near—nearer than she thought. 

She had loved her husband in her way—that is, 
with that playful, caressing, yielding, docile affection 
which she seemed ready to bestow on all who awoke 
her gratitude by kindness. But he was a sort of 
cypher in the world—scarcely more a cypher dead 
than alive. She could not rest upon his heart or look 
up to his mind, and when he died, she wept incon- 
solably for a week, and in a fortnight seemed almost 
to have forgotten that she had ever been married. 
Ah! now, don’t call her names! I know you are 
doing so! and it seems to me as if I had cruelly put 
her own helpless little self upon the paper, and thus 
exposed her to your harsh censure—and I feel an 
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almost irresistible impulse to put my hand tenderly 
and cherishingly over what I have said of her—the 
darling little hamming-bird !—and so guard her from 
your cold rebuke ! 

I cannot help it! In spite of her coquetry—her 
folly—her vanity—her sauciness—she was just the 
dearest, loveliest and most winning creature that ever 
breathed the breath of 1ife! It is a fib the sages tell, 
when they say every thing has its use. There were 
some things intended by nature to be utterly useless— 
for instance, the butterfly and Ida Grey. They were 
just sent into the world to be happy and beautiful— 
‘only that and nothing more.” There are useful 
people, and grave people, and sensible people enough 
in the world already. Let the butterfly and Ida go! 
We will not clip thecr -wings. Ah! if only Love had 
let her go! 

I have thus far written of her as she appeared to the 
little world of friends of whom she was at once the 
idol, the pet, the torment. How little did we guess 
the strange, wild, passionate tzner life, which that 
seemingly light and gay child of frolic and caprice 
was leading ? 

The last time I saw her in the gay world, was at 
asmall but brilliant party, given by her friend Mrs. 
M——, about eighteen months after the death of Ida’s 
husband. That night she was in one of her wildest 
moods, and as her soft joyous laugh, 

‘¢ without any control, 
Save the sweet one of gracefulness, rang from her soul,” 
all eyes were turned toward her, for all acknowledged 
a magic music in that laugh, which was perfectly 
irresistible. But afterward, as I sat watching, in the 
dance, 
‘“« Her airy step and glorious eye, 
That glanced in tameless transport by, 
I saw her suddenly pause—the jest died on her lip— 
her gaze was riveted for an instant on a distant part 
of the room—and then blushing deeply, and faltering 
some hurried excuse to her partner, she left the dance 
and took a seat by my side. There she remained 
still and pale, looking down upon the rich bouquet 
which lay in her hand upon her knee. I asked if she 
were ill. She shook her head but did not speak. 
About fifteen minutes had thus passed, when our host 
approached with a remarkable looking man, whose 
face once seen could never be forgotten, so wonder- 
fully spiritual was its expression. As Mr. M. asked 
permission to introduce his friend, Ida raised her 
head— 
** Bloom to her cheek—fire to her eyes— 
Smiles to her lip—like magic rise !”’ 

I never saw so sudden and so lovely a change, ex- 
cept perhaps of a midsummer’s afternoon, in heaven, 
in the midst of a shower, when the glorious sunlight 
suddenly flashes out through the clouds, lending them 
all a radiant rosy hue, and filling the whole atmosphere 
with beauty and with joy. 

Only a few, formal words passed between Ida and 
her new acquaintance; but I remarked that his keen 
gray eyes were bent with singular earnestness upon 
her face, and though his manner and expressions were 





merely and coldly courteous, there was a peculiar 
depth in his tone, which only some strong emotion 
could have given it. 

From that evening Ida Grey was seen no more in 
society. She shut herself up in her little study, and 
read and wrote, and saw only her most intimate 
friends, for six months, and then she entered the con- 
vent at ——. On parting with her friends she gave 
to each some graceful token of affection—and with 
me she left the dearest of all, her journal, some ex- 
tracts from which will best illustrate that inner life of 
which I have before spoken. 

**T have seen him at last!—him of whom I have 
read and heard so much! For several days before 
our introduction there had been a presentiment at my 
heart that stilled and awed it—a presentiment that 
something was about to happen which would affect 
my whole future life, here and hereafter—the one 
event of that life—and when we met I was so strangely 
affected that I could hardly speak. His own manner, 
cold and calm yet courteous, only added to my em- 
barrassment. I knew that he had heard much of me, 
and had sought an introduction, and I cannot tell why, 
but I was foolish enough to expect that he would meet 
me frankly and cordially, and that we should be 
friends at once. But no! he was strangely distant. 
We spoke but a few formal words, and then we 
parted—parted! ah no! we shall never part again! 
Our souls are one forever! Yes! cold and careless 
as he seems, he loves me—or wii love me! I feel 
it in my heart. He belongs to me, to me alone. I 
do got care to see him again in this world. It is bet- 
ter not, for his earthly nature is another’s. He is 
married. His wife, they say, is cold and does not 
love him. They need not have told me this—I 
should have known it; for I believe that a true, 
heaven-inspired love is always met by its counter- 
part.. If destiny had willed her to love him, he would 
have loved her—and do I not know that he is my 
destiny? She will find hers hereafter. No! we will 
not meet here any more, or if we do we will not re- 
veal our souls. I can wait—for have we not eternity 
before us—and here there would be so much to alloy 
the poetry and beauty of our love. Eternity! what a 
sense of weariness that word has always until now 
conveyed into my soul! Impious as it may seem, I 
could almost feel it stretch its wings and yawn in an 
involuntary and prophetic fit of ewe at the thought; 
for I could not conceive—since in this world I so 
soon weary of every thing and every body—since I 
had never known a pleasure which I cared to have 
last, and had never been contented in my life—I could 
not, I say, imagine how, in another world, I was to 
employ eternity so as to be happy and contented. 
But now I see clearly that there is indeed a heaven 
for me as for others. Ah! not even eternity can be 
too long for our love! My soul has so much to say 
to his, and his so much for mine! and we shall have 
so much to do—for, blest ourselvés, we shall then 
feel the sweet necessity of blessing others—and so 
much to learn, too. He, with his wonderful, light- 
ning intellect, which even here seems godlike, will 
there receive all those divine truths of which this 
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world is but the primer, so much faster than I, that he 
must needs teach me himself! Ah! will not that be 
the true luxury of heaven? to love ‘and to learn of 
one who loves me! I do not think I ever /e/t my 
soul before—and now all life but the soul-life is no- 
thing to me. How purely intellectual and spiritual is 
the beauty of his face and head! He thinks, he talks, 
he writes, he looks as never did man before! 


‘“We have met again. I am grieved. I am not 
so happy as I was. He has written to me words of 
almost divine passion. Ah! why did he do this? 
Why could not he too wait—as I would have done— 
with that serené and dear consciousness in my soul, 
that we are, not ‘all the world’ but all heaven to each 
other? And yet it is sweet to read those thrilling 
words. He feels, as I knew he felt—that God has 
sent him to me—to calm my heart—to spiritualize my 
being—to wean me from the world. How perfectly 
already he sees into my soul. He understands, he 
appreciates me as no one else does or can. He sees 
at once all my faults, all my errors, all the good, all 
the beauty that is in me—and to him alone of all the 
world would I wish or dare to confide the secrets of 
my past life. It is his fate to love me—it is mine to 
love him—and we can and must forgive all the past 
in each other, for the sake of the sweet present and 
the glorious future. How utterly has he merged all 
self in his beautiful and happy love for me ! and what 
an exulting consciousness is mine that I am worthy 
of it! in spite of all the past. Ah! if I were zot 
werthy, Heaven would not suffer him to love me— 
to sacrifice that proud and noble and mighty heart 
upon a false and worthless shrine! Yes, darling of 
my life! soul of my soul! you do me that justice 
—you believe, you know, as I do, that my nature is 
pure, and that even were it not, your love and mine 
would make itso! Yes! he has generously forgiven 
me for all the wrong I did him ere he came; for all 
that levity in my past life which was treachery to 
him ; and every tone of pardon and of love, and every 
glance of his soul from those dark, keen, eloquent 
eyes, melt more and more my heart, and make it 
more and more worthy of his own. 

“ He bids me tell him that I love him, as petal 
as if he had a right, an unquestionable, an undoubted, 
a divine right to.demand my love. Ah! with what 
grand and simple eloquence he writes! Yet I would 
that he had spared” me until our spirits meet in 
Heaven !” 

I shall make but one more extract from this singular 
journal—it is a poem, dated several weeks later than 
the above. 

If our poor little Ida could only have been allowed 
to remain in that soul world into which her pure 
aspirations had wafted her—to remain there with her 
one hope for the sustenance of her spirit—she might 
yet have been happy; but the following verses will 
show that her divine nature at times ‘bent to its 
clay,” like others. 





TO 


Had we but met in life’s delicious spring, 
When young romance made Eden of the world, 





When bird-like Hope was ever on the wing, 
(In thy dear breast how soon had it been furled !) 


Had we but met when both our hearts were beating 
With the wild joy—the guileless love of youth— 
Thou a proud boy—with frank and ardent greeting— 

And I, a timid girl, all trust and truth! 


Ere yet my pulse’s light, elastic play 
Had learned the weary weight of grief to know, 
Ere from these eyes had passed the morning ray, 
And from my cheek the early rose’s glow; 


Had we but met in life’s delicious spring, 
Ere wrong and falsehood taught me doubt and fear, 
Ere hope came back with worn and wounded wing, 
To die upon the heart she could not cheer; 


Ere I love’s precious pear] had vainly lavished, 
Pledging an idol deaf to my despair ; 

Ere one by one the buds and blooms were ravished 
From life’s rich garland by the clasp of care. 


Ah! had we then but met !—TI dare not listen 
To the wild whispers of my fancy now! 

My full heart beats—my sad, drooped lashes glisten— 
I hear the music of thy boyhood’s vow! 


I see thy dark eyes lustrous with love’s meaning, 
I feel thy dear hand softly clasp mine own— 
Thy noble form is fondly o’er me leaning— 
It is too much—but ah! the dream has flown! 


How had I poured this passionate heart’s devotion 
In voiceless rapture on thy manly breast ! 

How had I hushed each sorrowful emotion, 
Lulled by thy love to sweet, untroubled rest! 


How had I knelt hour after hour beside thee, - 
When from thy lips the rare, scholastic lore 

Fell on the soul that all but deified thee, 
While at each pause, I, childlike, prayed for more. 


How had I watched the shadow of each feeling 
That moved thy soul, glance o’er that radiant face, 

“ Taming my wild heart’ to that dear revealing, 
And glorying in thy genius and thy grace! 


Then hadst thou loved me with a love abiding, 
And I had now been less unworthy thee, 
For I was generous, guileless and confiding, 
A frank enthusiast—buoyant, fresh and free. 


But now, my loftiest aspirations perished, 
My holiest hopes—a jest for lips profane, 

The tenderest yearnings of my sou! uncherished, 
A soul-worn slave in Custom’s iron chain,— 


Checked by those ties that make my lightest sigh, 
My faiutest blush, at thought of thee, a crime— 

How must I still my heart, and school my eye, 
And count in vain the slow, dull steps of Time. 


Wilt thou come back? Ah! what avails to ask thee, 
Since Honor, Faith, forbid thee to return? 

Yet to forgetfulness I dare not task thee, 
Lest thou too soon that easy lesson learn ! 


Ah! come not back, fove! even through memory’s ear 
Thy tone’s melodious murmur thrills my heart— 

Come not with that fond smile, so frank, so dear— 
While yet we may—let us forever part ! 
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‘“ T see nothing peculiar about her.” 

Very coolly and complacently dropped the above 
words from lips which seemed to be totally unaware 
of the deed of death they were doing; crushing the 
rare fancies of love’s weaving, with the same indiffer- 
ence that your horse dyes his coarse hoofs in prairie- 
blossoms, or the followers of the Prophet treat an 
inconvenient beauty to a coral pillow and a silver 
coverlet. A heart-swell, deeper than a sigh, a quick 
flushing over of the cheeks and forehead, then a clos- 
ing of the slightly parted lips, a drooping of the lids, 
and a tenderly caressing movement of the hands fol- 
lowed this confession of short-sightedness. Oh! 
what cold, blind, unappreciative beings fathers are ! 
As though genius never hid itself under a baby-cap ! 

‘‘ Tsee nothing peculiar about her.” 

The faithless | a as he repeated his observation, 
brushed back the hair from his full, mathematical 
forehead, and, easting on his wife a glance full of 
pity for her weakness, turned to a huge folio volume 
spread open on the table beside him, and resumed the 
business in which he had been interrupted. The 
mother, however, was not abashed, only silenced. 
She passed her fingers over the vein-crossed forehead 
of her sleeping child, measuring the distances on it 
with her lips, then took the fat little hand in her own, 
still following the purple current till it terminated in 
the rosy-tipped fingers. 

‘Direct from ‘the heart,’ she murmured; ‘‘God 
help thee, my Ida!” As she spoke the child opened 
wide a pair of dark, burning eyes, and fixed them on 
her face with the far-reaching expression she had 
ofien observed, and which seemed to her indicative 
of something like “‘ second sight.” 

‘There !”? exclaimed the mother triumphantly, yet 
without venturing to point a finger, for it seemed as 
though the child read all her thoughts. 

“Her eyes are certainly very bright; something 
\ike yours, Mary.” 

“Oh! you don’t see it—you don’t see it! -God 
help her, for genius is a dangerous gift!” 

‘“God help her !” echoed the father with a half sigh. 

He meant his wife. 

And what did bring those two strangely assorted 
people together? Certainly not sympathy. It might 
have been a trick of Dan Cupid’s, but even he, with 
all his perverse blindness, seldom makes such a blun- 
der as that. Besides, they did not look very much 
like turtle doves ; and nothing less than entireness of 
idolatry, the wildest infatuation, could have bidden 
fate to spread the same roof over heads so different. 
The marble-browed, marble-hearted philosopher and 


the Pythoness! I never saw an improvisatrice, but 
8 





I dare say that Mary Ravelin looked more like this 
wild daughter of passion and poesy than any being 
since the days of the burning-lipped Corinna. Oh! 
a superb creature was Mary Ravelin, with her dark, 
regal brow, and sloe-colored eyes centred by a blaz- 
ing diamond. And that she, of all peerless ones, 
should be the wife of the sluggish-hearted Thomas 
Ravelin! How did it come to pass? Enough that 
the bird of Jove does sometimes consort with the 
barn-yard fowl—I mean when these bipeds are minus 


| the feathers. Plumed things keep up the natural dis- 


tinctions, which the philosopher’s plucked turkey is 
striving with all his might to destroy. But the most 
vexatious part of the business was, that Thomas 
Ravelin never knew that he was the possessor of a 
double diamond, and really rated his wife below other 
women, in proportion as she rose above them. Did 
Mary submit to this thraldom? Certainly. Like the 
generality of mankind she did not know herself. She 
might, at times, have had a kind of inward conscious- 
ness that Heaven had stamped her soul with a loftier 
seal than others—she certainly knew that she felt un- 
like them; that there was a depth, and intensity in 
her nature, a tumultuous sea of passion and pathos 
that sometimes broke over all boundaries, and gave 
her a momentary power and grandeur, acknowledged 
by all but one. There was something in the smile 


| between pity and contempt which greeted her at such 


moments, well calculated to tame the sybil. She 
feared her husband—not because he was unkind, but 


“his glance chilled her gushing heart, and held her pas- 


sionate spirit in abeyance. And Mary Ravelin was 
far from being happy. No undeveloped nature is 
happy. The inward stirring, the aimless restlessness 
of spirit—oh ! we feel what we are, when we do not 
know it. Neither can a misplaced nature be happy— 
cage the sky-lark, or bring the spotted trout to your 
bower of roses, and see. So, though flashes of her 
real inner self were every day breaking forth like 
summer lightning, Mary Ravelin’s higher nature was 
undeveloped; her wings had been clipped; she had 
been borne away out of her native element, and she 
was consequently miserable. Well for her that she 
had one sustaining, regulating principle. But even 
her religion was unlike her husband’s. It was the 
deep, impassioned faith, the high-wrought enthusiasm 
of the martyrs. It was the only field in which her 
lofty nature might revel uncontrolled ; in which her 
power of loving might be called into action to its 
utmost stretch; where the high, and the good, and 
the beautiful all combined, with a harmony to which 
her own bosom furnished an echo. It was this which 
subdued the impatient soul of Mary Ravelin, made 
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her the careful wife—I had almost said the uncom- 
plaining slave—of a man who believed himself 
acting a kindly part when he drew the chain about 
her spirit. Who dare call this an inferior kind of 
martyrdom ? 

Ida was romping, still in baby-frock and pinafore, 
among the vines in the garden—now thrusting her 
white arm among the leaves to grasp the bared 
shoulders of an elder sister, now shaking the blossoms 
above her head till they rained down upon her like a 
shower of colored rain-drops, then creeping away 
under the deep shadows, as a hare would hide itself, 
and raising her ringing voice to challenge pursuit. 
Ida might have been a genius, but she was no mere 
spirit-child. There was a love of the real, the actual, 
the earnest, breathing world of life in every turn of 
her pliant limbs, and in every glance of her eye. 
Whatever might have been swelling and shaping 
itself in the deep recesses of mind, there was a world 
without that she gloried in, loving it all the more for 
the key to its wondrous wealth which she bore in her 
bosom, And so she frolicked on, clapping her hands 
and laughing, and scampering off on her chubby little 
feet to plunge headlong into the fragrant thicket, or 
tumble into the arms of her playmates, with a hearty 
joyousness truly refreshing. Suddenly she paused in 
the midst of her wildest play, pressed the tip of a rosy 
finger against the already fully developed corner of 
her forehead, and gazed fixedly into the distance. 
The children frolicked before her, but she did not 
move a muscle—they attempted to take her hand, but 
she uttered a cry, as of pain, and they desisted. 

* There Thomas !” 

“cc What ? 

“ She sees something.” 

**T should think not; she seems to be gazing on 
vacancy.” 

“T tell you, Thomas Ravelin, that child has a spirit 
in her beyond the common. Whether we have cause 
to weep or rejoice we are yet to know.” 

The husband looked a little interested. ‘‘ Her tem- 
perament certainly differs essentially from Ruth’s. 
She must be carefully educated, her tendencies 
checked—she must be taught self-control—”’ 

‘“‘ Taught! checked! educated! My poor Ida!” 

The mother said no more. She seemed to be re- 
perusing leaves of her own life, Jong since turned over, 
and as she read she trembled. The child’s future pre- 
sented a dismal page, for she saw it by the glooming 
light of her own sunless past. 

‘So unlike other children!” whispered the mother 
to herself, as she stooped among the vines and took 
her idol to her bosom. The child turned its dark eyes 
upon her wonderingly, passed its little hand along her 
throbbing temples, patted her flushed cheek, twined 
her black tresses for a few moments about its fingers, 
then nestled in her bosom and slept—certainly not 
unlike other children. 

“Don’t teach her any of your romantic notions, 
Mary,” said Thomas Ravelin one day, when Ida had 
again become the subject of conversation. 

“Teach her! No, Thomas, she is taught of a higher 
than I am—there is that within which may be shut, 





locked there, but you cannot take it way. My poor 
Ida !” 

* Ruth is now eighteen, she is well taught and dis- 
creet, with a strong judgment—” 

** Ruth is my dependence.” 

‘¢ You have perfect confidence in her judgment?” 

it Yes.” 

‘*¢ Sometimes you even go to her for counsel.” 

** Oh! Ruth has five times the worldly wisdom that 
I have.” 

‘** Give Ida to her care then.” 

“ What 9 

‘“ There is something in Ida’s character out of tune 
—let her have—let her assist you in regulating it.” 

‘* She can’t—she can’t! Ida has more wisdom than 
all of us.” 

‘‘ Madam,” interposed Thomas Ravelin sternly, 
‘this is folly. Have done with these fancies, or the 
ruin of your child will be on your own head. Ida 
must be curbed and properly trained—” 

‘Then her mother’s hand shall do it,” interrupted 
Mary with proud dignity. 

** As you will, Mary; but you well know the fruits 
of an ill-regulated imagination.” 

The mother crossed her arms on her breast and 
raised her eyes upward. She was praying God for 
wisdom. 

‘* He is right—I shall make her as miserable as | 
have been,” was the burthen of her reflections that 
evening, ‘‘ but can I give up the budding intellect to 
another’s watchings. No, no, the sweet task of 
guiding and pruning be mine. But I have so many 
faults. He calls me impulsive, unreasonable, and 
Ruth is always so correct—always in the right—I 
shall need her judgment. Any thing for thy sake, my 
Ida. I have reason to distrust myself, and Ruth shall 
share the dearest of all duties with me.” 

Ruth did share in what should have been altogether 
a love-labor; and little Ida, though seemingly un- 
tameable, had a system of thought and action pre- 
scribed, which, however ineffective it might have 
been in the case of an inferior nature, soon began to 
exhibit quaker-like results. Instead of developing 
her nature, it was repressed, as an ignorant man 
would try to extinguish a kindling fire by smothering 
it in cotton; she was carefully guarded against little 
outbreaks of feeling, when, instead, her feelings 
should have been called out and directed in proper 
channels. And so, by degrees, the mother’s influence 
was lost, and she grew afraid to take the child upon 
her knee, and draw out, as had been her wont, the 
charming little fancies which form the staple of the 
thoughts of childhood. She watched it tenderly and 
jealously, treasured up all its little sayings in her 
heart, gazed into its deep eyes with the far-reaching 
sight of Cassandra ; but, like those of Cassandra, her 
prophecies were unheeded. To all but her mother 
Ida was a pretty, frolicksome child, with nothing to 
distinguish her from other children, except, perhaps, 
an unusual flow of spirits, and those strange fits of 
abstraction which even Ruth had not the art to cure. 

** Ida! Ida! Ida!” shouted Phil Ravelin. 

It was useless. Ida sat upon a mossed knoll, her 
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hands clasped over her knee, and her bright face, with 
‘its parted lips and eager, weird eyes, looking out 
from the dark masses of hair which fell almost too 
luxuriantly for childhood, about her beautiful shoulders. 

““Tda, are you asleep? look here, Ida!” 

The boy waited a moment and then shook her by 
the shoulder. Ida uttered a shriek as though in pain. 

‘“‘Tda! look up, Ida! I have something to tell you.’’ 

The little girl shook off his hand and sprang like 
a scared gazelle to the nearest thicket. 

“‘T wont follow her,” muttered the boy, drawing 
the corner of his jacket across his eyes, “it is too 
bad; and they sha n’t make me hurt her again—indeed 
they skall not. Poor little Ida!” 

Half an hour afterward Ida had smuggled down in 
the deep grass with her brother, talking with him 
most confidentially, but not of her strange malady. 
At last Phil ventured to make mention of it. There 
had been a long silence, and he forgot that Ida’s 
thoughts did not probably follow in the same channel 
with his. 

‘“‘ What makes you do it, Ida?” 

The little girl was plucking away with tender care 
the leaves of a butter-cup, and she answered without 
raising her eyes, ‘‘ I want to find the angel in it.” 

“Tn what?” 

* This.” 

‘“‘ Why angels are away beyond the blue, Ida. To 
think of an angel, with its great white wings, and 
may be its big harp, too, coming down from heaven 
to live in a poor little buttercup! Whew !” 

Ida smiled pityingly, as though she knew much 
more about these things than her biother could know, 
but did not care to enlighten his ignorance. 

‘ But what were you thinking of, Ida, when I came 
to you a little while ago?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ You sat looking so,” and Phil mimicked his sister 
as well as he could. ‘* What did you see?” 

“ Nothing, I guess.” 

** Now, Ida!” 

The little girl’s cheek flushed, and her lips grew 
tremulous, but she made no answer. 

“Tell me, Ida dear—just me—whisper if you don’t 
want to speak loud. Come, put your lips close. 
Wont you tell, Ida ?” 

Ida looked at her brother apprehensively, and 
seemed bewildered. 

“You are not a good girl—and I never will love 
you any more—never—because—because—wont you 
tell, Ida 2”? 

‘‘ [—I—sometimes I see a great world not like this, 
and hear—love me, Phil, love me; for it hurts me to 
tell. It is very strange —I have been there some time, 
long, long ago—and, Phil, I am not your little Ida 
there. Don’t ask me any more, but you must love 
me, Phil!’ and the child sank sobbing with excite- 
ment into the arms of her brother. 

Phil repeated at home what his sister had said, and 
Ida was pronounced the victim of a temporary in- 
sanity. So she was carefully watched. over, and the 
Subject never mentioned to her again. 

‘Not like other children!” repeated little Ida 








Ravelin to herself. ‘I have heard that before. Oh! 
now I remember; she used to whisper it over me 
when I was a baby. I wonder hog I differ.” Ida 
carefully examined her feet, her hands, passed her 
fingers along her full, white arms, bent the elbow, 
curved the wrist, folded the fingers in the palm, clap- 
ped her hands, shook them above her head, walked 
with head erect and foot firm, skipped, danced, tried 
her voice, first in a shout, then in laughter at the re- 
turning echoes, then in a gush of bird-like warblings, 
and, finally, knelt quietly beside a clear pool, which 
mirrored her bright face. Little Ida might well have 
been startled at the rare vision in the water. A con- 
noisseur would not have pronounced her beautiful, but 
yet she was exquisitely so, and she knew it,, and 
smiled at it. A sweet answering smile, like a visible 
echo, came up from the water, and Ida smiled again. 
But the innocent vanity lasted only a moment. Her 
next thought was, “How do I differ? My hair is 
dark and glossy and curling, just like Ruth’s; my 
nose and chin and lips and cheeks—why, they are all 
like Phil’s, only Phil’s are a little darker, and not 
quite so soft; my forehead is like mamma’s, and my 
eyes are like mamma’s, too, not so large and hand- 
some may be, but I am a little girl yet. I wonder 
how I differ? I can talk and—may be it is the think- 
ing. But I don’t think much—I play most of the 
time. Maybe it is because I see—but she don’t 
know that. Unlike other children! What can it 
mean ?’? And Ida shook her little head as though it 
were oppressed by the weight of a great mystery. 
The subject did not grow to be less important to the 
child by constantly pondering on it. Her laughing 
eyes grew daily more thoughtful, but yet, as she had 
said, she loved her play. 

Ida had crept from her bed and stood in her night- 
dress, her little figure all bathed in the golden-hued 
moonlight. How like a spirit she looked, poised so 
lightly on her tiny feet that she scarce seemed to touch 
the carpet, her arm half extended, and her lips parted 
as though in converse with things invisible. With a 
mother’s inner sense, Mary Ravelin had discovered 
that her daughter was not sleeping, and she left her 
own couch to hover near her. Drawing toward the 
door she lifted the latch, but paused, With suspended 
breath on the threshold. Was that a mortal being, 
shrined so gloriously, or the spirit that nightly came 
to guard her daughter’s pillow? The moonlight 
streamed through the open casement, and gathered 
about her in a flood of radiance, quivering along her 
white robe, striving to rest, and yet tremulous, as 
though drunk with its own glorious beauty, or agitated 
by the proximity of a yet more glorious, deathless 
spirit. Softly crept in the incense-laden breezes, dal- 
lying with the curls of the child, and, now and then, 
casting the shadow of a lifted leaf upon her. Softly 
and dreamily fell the shadows about the abandoned 
pillow; and far off, in another corner of the room, 
lay heavier, darker shadows, which Mary Ravelin 
knew were naturally produced, while yet she felt they 
had a deeper meaning. 

“ There is a glory about thee, my child,” she whis- 
pered in her throbbing heart, ‘‘ but the world is a dark, 
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dark place for such as thou. Oh, my God! but for a 
talisman against this foreshadowed misery!” A sob 
of agony accorfpanied these last words which re- 
called Ida from heaven. She turned and sprang to 
the bosom of her mother. 

‘*Oh, mamma! I am so glad you have come! there 
are things I want tosayto you.” 

Mary lifted the beautiful head from her bosom, and 
holding it between her two hands gazed long and 
fixedly into the child’s spiritual face. 

“JT will tell her what she is,’”’ she thought, ‘“ how 
rarely gifted, how angelic in her nature. I will tell 
her what she is, and warn her of the future, I will—” 

The thread of thought was cut short by remembered 
words. ‘ Don’t teach her any of your romantic no- 
tions.” Mary shuddered, and her eyelids drooped. 
She could barely articulate, “‘ What is it, my love?” 

Ida felt the chill that had fallen on her mother’s 
spirit, though she did not know the cause, and her 
voice became low and timid. The inspiration of a 
moment previous had been scared away. 

“Did I ever, mamma—did I ever—do—we—come 
from heaven to live here awhile, and then go back 
to heaven again?” 

** Come from heaven !” Mary shook her head. 

‘“‘ Where then, mamma ?” 

“Men spring from the dust of the earth.” 

“ The dust we walk on?” 

‘24 es,” ‘ 

Ida mused a few moments. Then raising her little 
hand she pressed back the blood till it looked white 
and dead, then turned it downward and allowed the 
red current to rush back again, and then looked up 
into her mother’s face doubtingly. “It is very 
strange, mamma.” 

‘¢ Every thing is strange in this world, my darling.” 

Ida was still examining the little hand that lay in 
her mother’s. Finally, raising the other she pressed 
it against her heart. ‘ Not all of dust, mamma ; what 
makes us live ?” 

‘“* God gives the spirit.” 

“ Where does he get it?” 

“Fyrom himself, from—” 

“ Then,” interrupted the child exultingly, “ 7t came 
from heaven ; it has lived there with Him before, and 
it was in heaven I saw all those beautiful things. I 
knew I had been with the angels—I knew I had, 
mamma.” 

Mary clasped the child closely in her arms and 
longed to encourage her to be still more communica- 
tive; but the charge, ‘‘ Don’t teach her any of your 
romantic notions,” rang in her ears, and she tried to 
calm her emotion, and act as her husband’s superior 
judgment would have dictated. 

“Tda, my darling, listen to me.” Mary’s voice 
was low and faltering, for she was not used to the 

cold part she was endeavoring to act. ‘ Listen to 
me, Ida; for you are a very little girl, and must know 
that your mamma understands what is for your good 
better than you can. You must never have such 
fancies—” 

** How can I help it?” 

** You must not lie awake thinking at night—” 


“How can I help it, mamma ?” 

“ You must—you must—oh! my Ida, try to be like 
Ruth. Do as she bids you. Play with the children 
in the fields—”’ 

“ The angels come to me there, mamma.” 

“ Run in the garden—” 

** And there.” 

“Play with your dolls—fling the shuttlecock—skip 
the rope—” 

** Oh! I do all those things, mamma. I love to play, 
but I can’t play all the time—nobody does that.” 

“ Well, talk with your papa and Ruth—” 

“Ts it wrong to thin, mamma?” 

“Tt is not best to think, unless—”’ 

Ida waited long for the sentence to be finished, but 
Mary knew how incompetent she was to advise, and 
she scarce knew what to say. The child still gazed 
into her face, however, as though more than life hung 
upon her words. ‘‘ When you are older, my Ida, you 
will know what thoughts to indulge, and what to re- 
press, now strive to think only of the things about 
you—what you see—” 

‘What I see! Oh! I see every thing beautiful, 
every thing—” 

“* What you hear talked of I mean. Will you try, 
my darling ?” 

Ida looked bewildered. ° 

* But don’t think of it to-night. Now you must 
sleep, and to-morrow make yourself busy with your 
play and your lessons. Good-night, my love.” 

Mary laid the head of her child upon the pillow, 
pressed kiss after kiss upon her lips and forehead, and 
with pain at her heart, though fully believing that she 
had acted wisely, went away to her own sleepless 
couch. As soon as she was gone a merry, half- 
smothered laugh burst from the parted rose-bud of a 
mouth resting against the pillow, and Ida clapped her 
little hands together and sprang out lightly upon the 
carpet. 

** So it was heaven that I came from. I have found 
it all out now. Iam glad I asked mamma. But,” 
and Ida’s lips drooped at the corners, ‘‘ I must n’t ask 
her any thing more. I wonder if I was an angel and 
had wings up there, and if the things I see now—I 
wonder—but mamma said I must n’t think of these 
things. Why mustn’t I think? How can I help 
thinking ?” 

Ida pressed her hand successively on her forehead 
and against her heart; as though feeling after some 
secret spring by the moving of which she might lock 
away that flood of thought. ‘‘ How can I help think- 
ing?” she repeated. ‘* When I am a woman may be 
I can, but now the thoughts wil/ come.” 

Ah Ida! if the little germ fill the heart of childhood 
with its first swelling, what will it be in flowering and 
fruit-bearing to the nature which cherished it ? 

“When I am a woman—but—why shouldn’t I 
think now? Is it wrong to think? Perhaps I am 
very foolish—perhaps I don’t—” Ida’s face flushed, 
she stood for a moment as though perplexed, stunned, 
and then crouched by the bedside and buried her face 
in the drapery. For along time she remained mo- 
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thought intense, perhaps painful thought, for memory 
is a traitor if it deny depth and intensity to the mental 
emotions of our childhood. At last she arose slowly, 
and with an expression of sadness which had never 
before overshadowed her young face. 

‘‘ Unlike others!” she murmured. “TI see it all 
now—it must be co. That is why they watch me so 
closely—they are afraid to leave me alone. That is 
why I must look at other people, and try to think as 
they talk. That is why every body is so kind to me, 
and all that look at me seem to say, poor Ida!—they 
are just soto her. That is why mamma looks at me 
sv sorrowfully, and the tears come into her eyes, and 
she breathes so hard, as though there was something 
strange about me, and she had strange thoughts she 
was shutting in. Now I know why she always said 
I was unlike other children, and why she seems to 
love me so much better than she does Phil. I wonder 
if Phil knows it—he must—oh yes! he knows all 
about her. But she can’t talk, and I can—that is, I 
think Iean. May beI don’t speak the words—she 
makes a sound, and I suppose she calls that talking— 
they seem to understand her too, and sometimes folks 
look at me as though they did n’t understand me. No- 
body seems very well to understand but mother and 
Phil—and Phil not always. Oh yes! I know it all 
now—all—all—all! Iam like poor Cicely Doane.” 

Cicely Doane was an idiot! 

Poor Ida’s unemployed imagination had at last con- 
jured up a phantom which it might be difficult to lay. 
Was it strange that she should? Why, the child had 
suddenly become a philosopher, and might by a very 
simple process of inductive reasoning arrive at th 
grand theory of Hume himself. She was only a little 
more modest than he—she denied simply the exist- 
ence of her own mind, he of every body’s. So a 
fallacy on which a mighty philosopher could waste 
years of time, a child of a few summers fished up 
from her fancy, just between dreams on a moonlit 
night. And the child would have been laughed at 
had she ventured tv name her folly, while the man is 
followed by crowds of admiring disciples. So much 
for the boasted wisdom of sages, and the gullibility of 
their followers! But there was a difference. The 
child unfortunately belived her theory and acted on it 
—the philosopher treated his as a brave man does the 
optical illusion which others might deem a svper- 
natural visiter, walding through it. 

From that night a change came over little Ida 
Ravelin. If she commenced speaking, she stopped in 
the middle of a sentence to wonder if she were under- 





stood. When with other children she looked on their 
amusements with interest, but never ventured to join © 
them, for she was sure that they invited her only from 
pity. A touchingly sorrowful expression, mingled 
with traces of premature thought, crept over her face, 
and while she was as much in love with life and the 
things. of life as ever, she moved about as a mere 
spectator. Thomas Ravelin thought the child im- 
proving wonderfully, Ruth joyed in the fruit of her ™ 
somewhat laborious instructions, and even Mary re- 
garded the timid, quiet child with something like a 
feeling of relief. Little did any one dream of the 
silent influence that was remoulding nature which 
God had fitted for high and noble purposes. To do as 
others did became little Ida’s constant study. But still 
her mind was not an imitator—it refused to learn the 
lesson. She observed, and formed an independent 
opinion on every subject, but never dared express it, 
and when a different one was given she relinquished 
her own, certain that it must be wrong. She still fe/t, 
too, with as much freedom as ever. She loved and 
hated, hoped and desponded; but it seemed to her 
that she scarce had a right to feel, and so every thing 
was shut closely within her own bosom. Little Ida’s 
cheek began to lose its roundness, and her eye its 
rare brilliancy; for the actual was receding from her, 
and she lived only in the ideal. A little world was 
built up within her bosom, a dear, charming, life-like 
world, peopled not with fairies and woodland deities, 
but with real flesh and blood beings, with whom the 
child held converse every day, when she shrank from 
the sight of her sister’s visiters, with the firm belief 
that she, poor trembler, was a companion too humble 
for them. 

“Tam unlike them—all unlike them,” would Ida 
whisper sadly to herself; and then she would smile 
and turn to her imaginary world, from which nothing 
that belongs to human nature was excluded, save the 
bad—turn to that and enact the queen for which she 
was intended originally. So Ida’s mind did not feed 
upon itself, but grew and expanded—grew wise and 
lofty, yet not too much etherealized for the world that 
lay before her, while she shrank from contact with 
that world, with a sensitiveness utterly incomprehen- 
sible to those who could not take a peep behind the 
veil. And there the child stood on the threshhold of 
life, rare, glorious in her spirit’s beauty, but, alas! 
crippled in every limb. So much for trying to amend 
what God has made perfect, oh ye quacks of the 
human soul ! 





ROCK MOUNTAIN—GEORGIA. 


In the June number we gave our readers a different | 


view of Rock Mountain, and also a letter-press de- 

scription, to which we again refer them. The en- 

graving with which the present number is adorned 

represents a view of the other side of the mountain, 
8* 


with a pic-nic in the foreground. Our Southern and 
Western Views are attracting attention everywhere 
for their excellence and originality. We have now 
ready for publication several spirited sketches of our 
Western Prairies. 














AUNT.ALICE. 


To people who look on one side of Aunt Alice’s 
character, she appears a saint; sinless as those who 
have gone home to heaven; a ministering angel of 
light. ‘To people who look on the reverse of the pic- 
ture—and see spots of this shining through, all distorted 
hy the unhappy medium—she is a miserable, canting 
hypocrite. Both are wrong; Aunt Alice is neither ; 
though much nearest saintship. A third class of peo- 
ple, having a wholesome contempt for extremes, and 
intending to be very generous in their estimate, call 
Aunt Alice a singular character ; and, moreover, affirm 
that she loves to be singular, and pursues her some- 
what eccentric course more for the sake of attracting 
attention and exciting remark, than from a love of it. 
They, too, are wide of the mark. That Aunt Alice 
performs a vast amount of good is not to be denied; 
and that she goes about, her left hand often destroy- 
ing her right hand’s work, is equally as certain. 

Aunt Alice is a widow, and, all her children being 
married, she has nothing to detain her from what she 
considers her duties. Is there a sick bed in all the 
neighborhood, she is there. Her own hand admin- 
isters the cordial ; her own bosom supports the suf- 
ferer’s head; her own lips whisper consolation, and 
breathe balm upon the wounded spirit. Then, Aunt 
Alice zs a ministering angel ; and, to see her untiring 
devotion, her ready self-sacrifice, and her humble 
piety, you would wonder that she was left upon the 
earth, where she had not a sister spirit. She holds 
the dying infant in her arms, receives its last sigh, 
wraps it in its little shroud, and lays it in the coffin. 
Then she turns to the bereaved mother, and tells her 
that her cherished bud is only transplanted to be better 
watched over and cared for; and Aunt Alice never 
goes away until she sees a clear light breaking through 
the tears in the mourner’s eye, and knows that the 
stricken spirit has learned to love the hand that but 
bore its treasure before it to Paradise. But it is only 
to the poor—the wretchedly, miserably poor—that 
Aunt Alice goes thus. It is only to them that her 
hand is extended, and her purse and heart opened. 
The rich have many friends: she knows they do not 
need hér, and she cannot waste her precious time 
upon mere civilities. So deeply is this impressed 
upon the mind of Aunt Alice, that she too often 
neglects the lesser charities of life—the ready smile, 
the encouraging word, and the kindly glance, so ex- 
pressive of sympathetic interest—and thus incurs dis- 
trust, and builds up a high wall for her own influence 
to pass’ over before it can reach the heart of the 
worldling. Moreover, she has seen so much of real 
suffering—that which tears the heart, shrivels up the 
muscles, and withers the spirit within the bosom— 
that the sorrow which cannot be traced back to a 
cause, and an adequate one, (some real, palpable 
cause, whose length, breadth, and entire bearing she 





can measure,) meets no sympathy from her. She 
feels a contempt for those minor ills born of delicacy 
and nursed in the lap of luxury. She does not know 
how deeply the cankering iron may eat into the spirit, 
when she cannot see it protruding beyond: she does 
not know that the Angel of Wo has a seat which he 
sometimes occupies by every hearth-stone, and that 
his visitation is always heaviest when he comes dis- 
guised. So Aunt Alice never pities those who cannot 
write down some fearful calamity: never even does 
she pity those who can, and are not willing to deserve 
her pity by opening to her its most secret fold. Sen- 
sitiveness she calls pride, and pride is one of the faults 
which she never forgives. Yet, Aunt Alice is very 
forgiving; her charity, indeed, ‘‘ covereth a multitude 
of sins.” The most sinful, those who have widest 
erred—the poor, forsaken victim of shame and misery 
and guilt, she ever takes by the hand, whispering 
kindly, ‘‘ This is the way, walk ye in it.” Among 
those whom crime has made outcasts from society she 
labors unceasingly ; and many rescued ones can point 
to her as the parent of their better natures. Yet there 
is no one so severe on foibles as Aunt Alice. Does 
her neighbor wear a gayer bonnet than pleases her 
taste , is any one so dazzled by the fascinations of 

iety as to err in world-loving; are men entangled 
in the net of pleasure and lured to sin, instead of being 
pushed into it by want and wo—for them Aunt Alice 
has no sympathy. 

Yet, again, a current saying among the poor is, that 
the good lady has no clasp upon her purse—it is told 
by others that she has a hard and griping hand. In 
truth, Aunt Alice values money highly; but she 
values it only so far as it gives her the means to 
benefit her fellow-men. From every penny appro- 
priated to another purpose she parts grudgingly. She 
studies economy for the sake of the suffering; and, 
not content with economizing herself, she endeavors 
to compel those with whom she has dealings to do so 
also. Aunt Alice will bandy words a half hour with 
a tradesman for the sake of a few shillings; and, 
turning round, she will double those shillings in 
charity. It is not that she prefers generosity to 
justice, but her view of things is contracted. Her 
errors are of judgment, not feeling. 

I do not wonder that people call Aunt Alice a 
hypocrite—but I do wish that they could look into 
the bosom where rests the meek and quiet spirit 
which they falsify. Oh! Aunt Alice has a true and 
generous heart—a heart panting to be like His who 
loved the sinner, while hating a// sin. A generous 
heart has she! Pity that it should be curbed, half its 
fervor checked, and many of its best pulsations 
hushed, by the narrow mind which is its guide and 
governor ! 


F. F. 
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MARY GRAY. 








A BALLAD. 


BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 


Reepectfully Inscribed to M@—— K-——. 


O’eR the lake the twilight lingers, 
Like a veil orf beauty’s breast, 

And the eve, with rosy fingers, 
Folds the curtains, of the west :.-: 


Sweet! where yon bright scenes await thee, 


While we wander side by side, 
I’ll a simple tale relate thee, 
How a maiden loved and died. 


Let my arm, love, circle round thee ;— 
O, thine eyes are wondrous bright! 
Sure some magic strange has bound me, 
So serene thou look’st to-night ! 
On thy cheek the love-light burning 
Shames the blush of parting day ; 
Just so, in her life’s sweet morning, 

Looked the gentle Mary Gray. 


In a vale retired and lonely, 
Like a flower, that maiden grew, 
Where the western breezes only 
Kissed her with their lips of dew; 
Where by day the green-wood filled her 
With sweet fancies, warm and wild, 
And by night the streamlet lulled her 
Into slumber like a child. 


Glossy were her locks so golden, 
Radiant were her eyes so blue; 
Such as once, in ages olden, 
Grecian blades to battle drew: 
Round her lips, with laughter merry, 
Dream-like graces seemed to band ; 
O she looked a woodland fairy, 
And her vale a fairy land! 


With its own pure love-light gleaming 
Shone her heart, a lonely star, 

From her bosom’s heaven-deeps beaming 
On the dreaming world afar :— 

Or a flower, with leaves yet folded, 
Glistening in the morning ray, 

Till a wandering oreeze unrolled it, 
And its nectar drank away. 


To that happy vale a stranger, 
Idly roving, chanced to come ;— 
One whom crime had made a ranger 
From his distant island-home : 
Palled with pleasure’s wanton dances, 
From her courts he turned away, 
And in evil hour his glances 
Chanced to rest on Mary Gray. 


Love was in his dark eyes shining, 
Love—but how corrupt and yile! 
And like flowers his lips entwining 


Wreathed each sweet and honeyed smile. 


Deep but gentle, bold but wary, 
Skilled in each seductive art, 

Was it strange if trusting Mary 
Gave to him her gentle heart? 





O how lightly, pleasure laden, 
Danced the sunny hours along, 
While he lured the simple‘maiden 
With sweet lore of tale and song ; 
Steeped each sense in bliss entrancing, 
Every thought with passion rife, 
Every pulse with rapture dancing, 
Life was love, and love was life! 


But there came a dread awaking 
From that trance of wild delight, 
When her heart, with anguish breaking. 
Saw its dream dissolve in night : 
She had been the streamlet sparkling 
In his sunlight, warm and free, 
Reft of him her course was darkling, 
Onward to eternity. 


Lovely was the landseape round them, 
Wrapt in morning’s balmy joy, 

When the flowery chain that bound them 
Snapt he, like a baby’s toy! 

As of life the words had reft her, 
Tearless, motionless she stood, 

While with careless smile he left her, 
Standing in the shady wood! 


‘* Now no longer I delude thee,’’ 
Thus the base deceiver cried, 
‘“‘ See, the farmer boy that wooed thee, 
Now may take thee for his bride!” 
This was when serene September 
Nursed her flowers on field and brae, 
And the snows of cold December 
Wrapt the grave of Mary Gray. 


Like a lily rudely broken, 
When the winds in fury rave, 
With her sorrows all unspoken, 
Sunk she to her home the grave: 
None to soothe her tearless anguish, 
No confiding bosom nigh, 
What was left her but to languish 
Out her weary hours and die? 


Still the tall green woods are waving 
O’er that fair and flowery scene, 

Still the rivulet keeps laving, 
Laughingly, its banks of green ; 

And the breezes, warm and airy, 
Kiss the blossoms as they nod, 

But that valley’s gentle fairy 
Slumbers underneath its sod. 


Dost thou like the tale I’ve told thee 
Of that flower’s untimely blight? 
O, no traitor arms enfold thee 
In this warm embrace to-night! 


Tears, sweet love? Thy heart flows over;— 


Let me kiss those gems away ;— 
All are not like that false lover 
And the hapless Mary Gray! 
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SECOND VERSE. 


With leafy trees and tuneful birds, 


a And flowers of sunny birth, 
: And those dear friends my heart has loved + 
E So fervently on earth, 


Bereft of these, that far bright world 
Could be no'place of bliss, 

My heart would turn with ling’ring gaze 

_ To those it left in this. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 
By William Hazlitt. New York: Wiley § Putnam. 1 
vol. 12mo. 


We are glad that a cheap and elegant edition of this 
work has at last been published. No book of criticism is 
better calculated to inspire a taste for the literature of Eli- 
zabeth’s time. The material of the lectures had been 
gathering in the author’s mind for years; and when he 
came to the task of writing he put his whole soul into the 
work. Marlowe, Decker, Chapman, Ben Jonson, Web- 
ster, Middleton, Beaumont and Fletcher, he had read, not 
as an antiquary who respected them because they were 
old, but as a lover of genius, who found delight in grace, 
sweetness, beauty and power wherever embodied. His 
mode of treating them, therefore, is in curious contrast to 
the manner of Stevens and Malone. 

It is not the mere environments of the age that he de- 
lineates, but its intellect and passion. His book is filled 
with ideas and feelings, not with dates and speculations 
about words. rhe beauties of his favorite authors he de- 
tects with the nicest sagacity, and places them before the 
eye and heart with admirable felicity. The pleasure he 
has himself experienced in their perusal he communicates 
to his readers. We enjoy the old familiar passages with a 
new zest after his glowing commentary. The criticism is 
generally discriminating as well as hearty. Occasionally 
there is extravagance in the expression, but it is an ex- 
travagance which proceeds legitimately from the enthu- 
siastic appreciation of what his refined analysis brings to 
light. The prejudices which lend so much brilliant bitter- 
ness to the style of many of his other essays, are, in this 
volume, softened by his subject, and rarely break out in 
episodical invective against political or personal opponents. 

If this work be extensively read, we feel confident that 
there will be a demand in the community for the writings 
of te old dramatists, sufficiently great to justify a book- 
seller in publishing a selection from their plays. Ben 
Jonson, Massinger, Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher, can 
easily be procured in Moxon’s cheap editions, but Web- 
ster, Marlowe, Decker and Heywood are almost shut out 
from the American reader. We think a couple of volumes 


containing several of their best plays would be popular. | 
Hant, Lamb and Hazlitt have made their names so familiar, | 


and quoted so many passages from them of beauty and 
power, that we cannot but believe a speculation on public 
taste, such as we have indicgjed, would be successful. 
The lusty and untameable strength of Marlowe, the sweet- 
ness and humanity of Decker, the gravity and loftiness of 
Webster, would find here appreciating hearts and ima- 
ginations. 

Hazlitt’s view of these dramatists, and the illustrative 
extracts he brings in to confirm his decisions, will be found 
exceedingly pleasing. As a specimen of the style of his 
book, we will quote a few sentences from his admirable 
criticisms on Beaumont and Fletcher, who, he thinks, 
“departed in some measure from the genuine tragic style 
of the age of Shakspeare.” ‘ They pitch their characters 
at first in too high a key, and exhaust themselves by the 
eagerness and impatience of their efforts. We find all the 
prodigality of youth, the confidence inspired by success, 
an enthusiasm bordering on extravagance, richness run- 





ning riot, beauty dissolving in its own sweetness. They 
are like heirs just coming to their. estates, like lovers in 
the honey-moon. In the economy of nature’s gifts they 
misuse the bounteous Pan, and thank the gods amiss! 
Their fault is a too ostentatious and indiscriminate display 
of power. Every thing seems iua state of fermentation 
and effervescence, and not to have settled and found its 
centre in their minds.” 

Again he remarks, and the observation will hold good to 
other writers, that ‘‘ Beaumont and Fletcher were the first 
who laid the foundation of the artificial diction and tinseled 
pomp of the next generation of poets, by aiming at a pro- 
fusion of ambitious ornaments, and by translating the com- 
monest circumstances into the language of metaphor and 
passion. It is this misplaced and inordinate craving after 
striking effect and continual excitement that had at one 
time rendered our poetry the most vapid of all things, by 
not leaving the moulds of poetic diction to be filled up by 
the overflowings of nature and passion, but by swelling 
out ordinary and unmeaning topics to certain preconceived 
and indispensable standards of poetical elevation and 
grandeur.”? The criticism which follows on some of the 
plays of these dramatists is acute and genial. The quota- 
tions are in exquisite taste. 

One lecture in this series is devoted to the Miscellaneous 
Poems of the Age, containing remarks on Fletcher, Jon- 
son, Drummond, Daniel Drayton, Sir Philip Sidney ‘and a 
few others. This chapter is resplendent with fine quota- 
tions. There is another on Lord Bacon, Sir Thomas 
Browne and Jeremy Taylor. The volume concludes with 
an essay on the Spirit of Ancient and Modern Literature. 
The notice of Sir Thomas Browne is very characteristic. 
It is more a representation of the subject than a criticism 
on his writings. Perhaps Hazlitt never wrote any thing 
superior to it in force and fineness of delineation. 





The Poets and Poetry of Europe. With Introductions and 
Biographical Notices. By Henry Wadsworth Long fellow. 
Philadelphia. Carey § Hart. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This large and elegant volume is a monument to the in- 
dustry and scholarship of its accomplished editor. Limited 
as we are in space, it would be impossible for us to give 
an adequate review of such a work. The general plan 
and execution seem to us excellent. Translations are pre- 
sented from ten languages—Anglo-Saxon; Icelandic, Da- 
nish, Swedish, German, Dutch, French, Spanish, Italian, 
and Portuguese. A number of these are from the pen of 
the editor. Each nation occupies a separate department 
of the work, and its language and poetry are considered 
in an historical and philological introduction. Each poet 
is honored with a biographical notice, varying in length 
according to his relative importance. The translations 
are drawn from various sources, and some must have cost 
considerable toil and research. The cojlection contains 
about a thousand specimens of the different European 
poets; and the motto of the whole is therefore numerically 
appropriate— 

‘From Helicon’s harmonious springs, 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take.” 


Some of these ‘‘rills,” it must be conceded, are muddy 
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as well as “ mazy,”’ and give no evidence of Helicon; but 
they are still illustrative of the country through which 
they have flowed. The editor has made the best use of 
the materials within his reach. We are aware of no 
work of the kind in English literature that approaches this 
in completeness and compactness, It is certain of success, 
both because it can have no competitor and because it is 
intrinsically valuable. 'The style of the introductions and 
biographies is excellent. Few cotemporary authors 
write prose with more purity and sweetness than Pro- 
fessor Longfellow. The portion of the work for which 
he is individually responsible is full of valuable informa- 
tion, and is marked by the peculiar character of taste and 
scholarship impressed.on all his compositions. If this 
work does not add to his fame, it is because his fame is 
already too firmly established in creative art to receive 
any addition from extensive learning and great industry. 


The History of France, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By M. Michelet. New York. D. Appleton 
§ Co. 

We have received two or three numbers of Appleton & 
Co's handsome reprint of this celebrated work. If it does 
not obtain a large circulation in the United States, it will 
be owing to the ignorance of the reading public respecting 
its character. Read merely as a romance, or a poem, it is 
more interesting than the “ last novel.”? Asa history it is 
certainly one of the most remarkable in literature. The 
author is not only a profourid student, drawing his facts 
from original sources, but he is also a philosopher and a 
poet His imagination penetrates the vast mass of his 
erudition, and gives it life and picturesque beauty. His 
view of the middle ages is eminently dramatic. He gives 
us notso much an account as a representation of those 
periods of history. He seems to reproduce the passions 
and thoughts of the time. Wherever his philosophy may 
appear incorrect, his facts and his pictures are true. It 
has been well said that the result of his books is not to 
save the reader the trouble of thinking, “but to make him 
boilover with thought. Their effect on the mind is not 
acquiescence, but stir and ferment.” It is like reading one 
of Lord Byron’s poems. 

Let any reader look at the “Picture of France,” com- 
mencing with the third book of the history, and observe 
with what skill the whole is treated, in order to impress it 
on the imagination, and fix it in the memory. It is the 
very poetry of geography. ‘The description of the river 
Seine isa specimen. ‘In every respect the Seine is the 
first, the most docile, and perfectible of our rivers. It has 
neither the capricious and treacherous gentleness of the 
Loire, nor the abrupiness of the Garonne, nor the terrible 
impetuosity of the Rhone, which descends from the Alps 
like a wild bull, traverses a lake eighteen leagues in 
length, and hurries, eating into its banks, to the sea. The 
Seine hardly rises before it bears the impress of civiliza- 
ion. On reaching Troyes it suffers itself to be cut and 
divided at will—seeking out manufactories and lending 
them its waters. Even when Champagne has rendered it 
the tribute of the Marne, and Picardy of the Oise, it needs 
no strong dikes, but quietly allows itself to be restrained 
by our quays; and after supplying the manufactories of 
Troyes, and before supplying those of Rouen, it quenches 
the thirst of Paris.” The style of the whole work is 
characterized by similar life and animation. Whatever 
objection may be brought against it, no one can call it 
dull. The fiery earnestness of the whole is a continual 
stimulant to the reader’s mind. 





Lives of Men of Letters and Science who Flourished in the 
Time of George II. By Henry Lord Brougham. Phila- 
delphia. Carey § Hart. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume contains lives of Voltaire, Rousseau, Hume, 
Robertson, Black, Watt, Priestly, Cavendish, Davey and 
Simson. The biography of Voltaire throws no new light 
on his character, although it is more accurate in point of 
details than any we have seeu. Compared with the vivid 
pictures of Voltaire by Carlyle and Macaulay, it isa failure. 
The criticism on the great skeptic’s dramas and poems co- 
incides generally with the current opinion on his poetical 
powers. Of the “ Henriade,’? Brougham says—‘“ To this 
work may be applied the same observation which the 
dramatic poetry of the author gives rise to—it is beauti- 
fully written—it abounds in fine description, in brilliant 
passages of a noble diction, in sentiments admirable for 
their truth, their liberality, their humanity—its tendency 
is to make fanaticism hateful, oppression despicable, in- 
justice unbearable; but it is the grand work of a philoso- 
pher and rhetorician, more than the inspiration of a poet.” 
‘¢ The characters are unfolded, but it is by the descriptions 
of the author, not by their own words.” ‘ Want of fine 
metaphors, and penury of figurative expression, have been 
always imputed to it; and though there is no lack of similes, 
these are not very happy.’”? We can hardly conceive of 
any thing more decisive against the merit of the poem, 
considered as a poem, and not as a collection of French 
verses, than the two last clauses of Brougham’s qualified 
praise. The personal character of Voltaire is dealt justly 
with by Brougham. His insatiable vanity, his malice, his 
effrontery, his irreverence, his obscenity, are sternly con- 
demned; but the courage with which he attacked pestilent 
prejudices, besotted bigotries, and political and social 
tyranny, is applauded to the echo. The life of Rousseau 
contains some observations on that irritable genius which 
would apply equally well to the biographer. A good story 
is told of the cause of his quarrel with Voltaire. Rousseau 
wrote an “ Ode to Posterity,”? which Voltaire said would 
never reach its destination. This jest laid the foundation 
of the most unrelenting animosity on the part of Roussrau. 
The life of Hume is excellent, though little is said respect- 
ing his metaphysical theories. The biography of Robert- 
son places the character of that historian in a very amia- 
ble light. The style of the volume is characterized by 
Brougham’s usual energy, contains some new information, 
is pervaded by a love of liberty and right, and will be found 
very readable; but it gives little evidence of any remark- 
able depth or comprehension, and hardly sustains the popu- 
lar notion of Brougham’s mind and learning. Brougham 
is the Bacon of the age, in the same sense in which Sheri- 
dan Knowles is its Shakspeare, and Beau Brummell its Sir 
Philip Sidney. 5 . 


Transactions of the American Ethnological Society. New 
York. Bartlett § Welford. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This is one of the most erudite works ever issued from 
an American press. Its character is in amusing contrast 
to the generality of books now published. The longest 
and most interesting paper in the volume is that-on the 
‘¢ Semi-Civilized Nations of Mexico, Yucatan, and Cen- 
tral America,”? by Albert Gallatin, the venerable President 
of the Society. It extends to three hundred and fifty pages, 
and is filled with curious and valuable information, exhibit- 
ing the most cautious reflection and untiring research. To 
the historian and philologist it will be of the greatest use. 
The other papers are, ‘“‘ An Account of Ancient Remains 
in Tennessee,’ by Dr. Troost; ‘‘ Observations respecting 
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the Grave Creek Mound in Western Virginia,” by Henry 
R. Schooleraft; ‘‘ On the Recent Discoveries of Himyari- 
tic Inscriptions, and the attempts made to decipher them,” 
by W. W. Turner ; and an “ Account of the Punico-Libyan 
Monument at Dugga, and the Remains of an Ancient Struc- 
ture at Bless, near the site of Ancient Carthage,” by Fre- 
deric Catherwood. The volume will doubtless receive a 
great deal of attention on both sides of the Atlantic, from 
those engaged in ethnological studies. 


The Crescent and the Cross: or Romance and Realities of 
Eastern Travel. By Eliot Warburton. New York. Wiley 
§ Putnam. 2 vols. 12mo. 


This brilliant narrative of Eastern travel forms two 
parts of Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading. 
lt is one of those books which the reader closes with re- 


‘gret. The fine fancy of the author lends a fascination to 


every thing his mind touches. ‘The work may be likened 
to “*Edthen” in wit and interest, though it is characterized 
by more repose Of manner. Much valuable statistical in- 
formation, as well as excellent description, can be ob- 
tained from it. The author is singularly felicitous in 
painting scenery and manners and recording incidents. 
The image of the scene he describes is not only impressed 
on the reader’s imagination, but it is accompanied often by 
the very sensations and feelings experienced by the author. 
The Oriental character is delineated with admirable skill. 
As a book of travels it is almost unexcelled for brilliancy, 
interest and truth. 


Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition. Dur- 
ing the Years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842. By Charles 
Wilkes, U.S. N., Commander of the Expedition, Member 
of the American Philosophical Society, etc. With Illus- 
trations and Maps. In Five Volumes—Vol.I. Philadel- 
phia. Lea § Blanchard. 1845. 


The public is familiar with the causes that threw the 
Exploring Expedition into disrepute, and delayed its sail- 
ing for so long a period. It finally put to sea on the 18th 
of August, 1838, under the command of Lieutenant Charles 
Wilkes; and reached the harbor of New York, at its re- 
turn, on the 10th of June, 1842. The volume before us is 
a narrative of the first year of the voyage. 

The principal object of the expedition was to obtain in- 
formation valuable to navigation and commerce; and for 
this purpose it was instructed to make surveys, study cur- 
rents, and collect facts which might be of benefit to vessels 
engaged in the whale fisheries. A corps of scientific gen- 
tlemen was, however, added to the expedition, consisting 
of two naturalists, as many-draughtsmen, a botanist, a 
mineralogist, a philologist, and a horticulturist. 

The expedition first sailed for Madeira, and thence to 
Rio Janerio, where it remained a little over a month. It 
afterwards departed for the Rio Negro, in Buenos Ayres, 
to ascertain the resources and facilities of that river~for 
trade. The next stopping place was at Terra del Fuego. 
Here the Relief, which had parted company at Rio 
Janeiro, was found. In this vicinity a new island was 
discovered. The squadron now took its departure for the 
Pacific. Its passage around Cape Horn was attended with 
heavy gales, accompanied by snow and hail; but after a 
succession of perils, which enchain the attention of the 
reader, the ships arrived at Valparaiso. A delay here oc- 
curred in waiting for the Sea-Gull, which had been sepa- 
rated from her consort in the South Atlantic; but the hope 
of her appearance faded day by day, and from that hour 
to this she has never been heard of. The squadron next 
visited Peru, after which it sailed for Tahiti and the 








Paumatu Group, where the first volume tantatizingly 
leaves the voyagers. 

It will thus be seen that we are yet on the threshold of 
the most interesting portions of the narrative; and if the 
succeeding volumes prove as entertaining as the last chapter 
of the present one, we shall have every reason to thank 
Lieut. Wilkes for publishing his journal. His account of 
the Paumatu Group abounds with information wholly new, 
and presents some striking pictures of the habits and man- 
ners of the savage inhabitants. The portions of the nar- 
rative devoted to this and to similar deseriptions will pro- 
bably be sought for by the general reader with greater 
avidity than the scientific facts which it was the purpose 
of the expedition to collect, and which Lieutenant Wilkes 
has everywhere scattered over his pages. 

The style of the author is clear and copious. The state- 
ments are generally trustworthy, though it cannot be ex- 
pected that, in all cases, the author should be correct, for 
erroneous impressions are the inevitable consequences of 
a hasty visit, and accordingly Lieutenant Wilkes has 
fallen into several mistakes in his account of Brazil. 
But, when we consider the difficulties under which he 
labored, we must pronounce the work, so far as we have 
examined it, possessed of a large share of accuracy and 
merit. 

The volume is well printed, and richly embellished 
with maps and wood-cuts. 


Evelyn, or the Heart Unmasked. A Tale of Domestic Life. 
By Anna Cora Mowatt, Author of Fashion, a Comedy. 2 
wols. Philadelphia, G. B. Zieber & Co., 1845. 


We have the authority of several critics for pronouncing 
this an excellent novel, but as we have not had time to 
‘give it a careful perusal we can say nothing formally con- 
cerning it. If we may venture a hint, we willsay that we 
think the author is attempting too many things at once to 
attain very high excellence in all. Ina little more thana 
month, we have had a comedy, a novel, and a debut as ai 
actress. The public has been startled by the series of 
efforts, but cannot yet be said to have given a decided ap- 
probation to any one of them. Our own opinion is, that 
Mrs. Mowatt is a woman of genius, and that she wants but 
careful study and diligent application to succeed eminently 
as a writer of fiction. 


“* Cabinet of American Authors, No, I.””—Under this title 
Messrs, GrAnHAM & Co. have published two of the best 
stories of Mrs. Stephens, “David Hunt” and ‘ Malina 
Gray,” with a portrait of the author. “ The Cabinet” wil! 
embrace the best articles, with portraits, of the most popu- 
lar writers of the day, and the first is issued in most excel- 
lent style. We look upon Mrs. Stephens as decidedly the 
best tale writer of the day, and we have no doubt that the 
edition will sell rapidly. 

Number two of “The Cabinet” will contain articles by 
Joseph C. Neal, Esq., the popular author of ‘ Charcoal 
Sketches,’’ and the present able editor of ‘* Neal’s Satur- 
day Gazette.””, The volume will be accompanied with an 
admirable portrait of Mr. Neal, from the burin of Welch. 
These volumes are sent tothe country, by mail, at the rate 
of one dollar for five copies. 





Errata.—In the description of the battle of New Or- 
leans, published in our last number, the word ‘ Waterloo” 
was misprinted, in two places, for “ Vittoria”—an awk- 
ward mistake, but such an one as will occasionally occur, 
notwithstanding the utmost care. 
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